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RECENT BOOKS 


Chapin and Arnold’s Applied English 


By CuHar.eEs S, Cuapin, Sc.D., Principal of State Normal School at Mont- 
clair, N. J., and CORNELIA MACMULLAN ARNOLD, PH.D., Pp.D., formerly 


Head of Department of English, State Normal School at Montclair, N. J. 


"[HESE books correlate the activities of the English class 
with those of other school departments and with the pupil's 
home life and community matters. 


HE material is distinguished by its abundance, its richness, its 
variety, and its organization. The exercises in composition, 
punctuation, grammar, etc., are joined together into ‘“‘units of 
work”’ relating to the same subj 


OOPERATIVE class _exefcises, 
pageants, story-telling, lecture courses spelling bees, 
class booklets, class newspapers—al¥ Uhegg Ey ntaneity and 
vitality to the oral and written work. They supgly opportunity 
for originality and provide material for socia iMities. Holiday 
and community festivals, the story hour, civic pledges, book- 
discussion parties, thought tests, the writing of advertisements, class 
poems, and class songs furnish additional motives for expression. 


amatizations, 


DN 


N the Second and Third Books the essentials of grammar are 

emphasized in direct application to the language of the pupil. 
The new terminology has been used. The formal work is 
reeforced by habit-forming exercises, which teach correct English 
by ear and by eye instead of merely by rule. 
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By EstHer M. Cowan, Northeast High 
School, Kansas City; ANNETTE Betz, Kan- 
sas City Junior College; and W. W. CHar- 
TERS, Professor of Education, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 


A language series which will get results 
because it talks directly to the pupil in 
language which he can understand and 
upon subjects in which he is interested. 


A carrying content which is based upon 
observations and activities within the 
child’s own experience. ESSENTIAL 
LANGUAGE HABITS. utilizes the 
wealth of information which children 
already have at hand upon entering 
school. 


Instructions and explanations which 
speak directly to the child, telling him 
just what he is expected to do and how 
he is to set about doing it. 


More games, drills, and exercises for the 
fixation of correct language habits 
than any other series. 


A three-book series. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 
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‘Essential Language Habits 


METHODS 
| AND EXPERIMENTS IN 
MENTAL TESTS 


By C. A. RICHARDSON 
Author of Simplex Group Intelligence Scale 


This book furnishes an answer to some of the 
more important questions that have been asked 
as to the nature, validity and methods of applica- 
tion of individual ané group mental tests, and the 
conclusions to be drawn therefrom. It deals with 
experiments and investigations, not with the 
theories of testing. 


The author considers the criticisms which have 
been leveled at tests, the reliability of both indi- 
vidual and group tests as an index of educa- 
bility, the derivation of group mental ages, and 
methods of estimating true intelligence quotients. 
He also gives a timely warning against the dangers 
of misinterpreting results. 


In addition to its value as an explicit and convinc- 
ing account of the practical utility of tests, the 
book has an adced interest in being an indication 
of the serious consideration and use of tests in 
England. 

Price $1.36 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


D. D.C. Heath & Co.’s Newest Books 


Manly—Bailey—Rickert 
Lessons in English 


Provides for supervised study, projects, 
training in conduct and citizenship, and 
for success in oral and written English. 


Watson and White’s 


Modern Arithmetics 


Are now equipped with Munro’s Stand- 
ardized Tests. 


Davis’ Modern Readings 


A choice selection from the best work 
of modern American and English authors. 
Two books for Junior High School age. 


Hart’s 
Junior High School Mathematics 


Book III of this valuable series is now 
ready. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Atlanta 


Beston New York 


Chicago 


Bourne and Benton’s 
Story of America and Great 
Americans 


A new book for the fifth grade. Inspir- 


ing biography, simple style, and attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


Cuzzort—Trask 


Health Series 


“Health and Health Practices,” for 
sixth and seventh years, and “Elementary 
Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation,” for 
eighth year, are such books as progressive 
teachers will use with satisfaction. 


Buhlig’s Junior English 


A three-book series on the project plan. 
Emphasis upon minimum essentials, sim- 
plicity of treatment, and an abundance of 
interesting material for practice. 


London 


June 28, 1923 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CALAMITY 


As an ardent admirer of Gifford Pinchot 
for a quarter of a century, accepting without 
question the righteousness of every cause he 
has championed, we are overwhelmed with 
grief at the horrible way in which he has 
mangled things educationally in Pennsylvania. 
We sincerely hope that it is not the fcrerunner 
of a collapse under responsibility of a noble 
record. 


HIGH TRAGEDY 
In an Eastern city of more than 12,000 popu- 
lation the Board of Education failed to re- 
appoint a popular high schoo! teacher. The 
student body went on strike in opposition to 
the principal, whom they held responsible for 
the action of the Board of Education. On Tune 
5 the superintendent of the city schools, a man 
of fifty-three years, committed suicide because 
of the trouble that ensued. Somebody caused 
his death. Was it the leader who led in the 
Student strike? Was it the Board of Educa- 
tion who dismissed the teacher? Was it who- 
€ver insisted upon her dismissal? Was it the 
dismissed teacher whose popularity caused the 
strike? Was it the atmosphere of the present 
times educationally ? 


The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 


champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 


METCALFE TO THE WORLD 


Tristram Walker Metcalfe, whose Educational 
Page has given the New York Globe national 
significance, was abruptly dumped when the 
Globe was merged in the New York Sun. For- 
tunately a much larger field was open to him 
at once on the New York World, one of the 
great daily papers of the world. This is a case 
in which a: apparent educational calamity 
proves to be an educational glorification. There 
is no comparison, between Metcalfe’s oppor- 
tunity on the New York World and that which 
be previously had. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PARIS 


The University of Paris will co-operate with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
offering a new program of graduate study lead- 
ing to the degree of master of arts. This new 
plan, which has been arranged by Dr. Albert 
A. Méras of Teachers College, who has been 
Visiting professor at the Sorbonne, provides 
that the student shall study one summer ses- 
sion and one winter session at Teachers Col- 
lege, and the spring session at the University 
of Paris. On the satisfactory completion of the 
entire course the degree of master of arts will 
be awarded by Columbia University, and the 
student may also apply for the Teachers Col- 
lege diploma as teacher or supervisor of 
French. The new offering goes into effect at 
once. 

During the period of study at Teachers Col- 
iege the student will devote his time to courses 
on the teaching of French, to courses 
in general education, and to advanced courses 
in the French language and literature. 
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PROMOTING COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Aibert F. Coyle, of “The Brotherhood ot 
Locomotive Engineers Journal,” reports of a 
plan for an Educational Endowment Fund 
through which laboring men are encouraged to 
place a few dollars each month in their Co- 
operative National Bank at compound interest 
at six per cent. until the child is ready for col- 
lege, when it can be drawn out in stated 
amounts semi-annually for college bills. The 
scheme is carefully worked out and presents a 
werkable, safe, and inspiring means of providing 
the means for a college education. 
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For the second time Clark University takes - 


a most heroic progressive stand. We can think 
of no other American College or University 
that has twice tried to lead America in a nota- 
ble scholastic departure. 

A third of a century ago Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
established a university which concentrated all 
of its energy and activity on one function of 
education, one that was not seriously attempted 
by any other university except incidentally. 
Pedagogical psychology along strictly profes- 
sional lines was the major at Clark University 
and a Doctorate of Philosophy from Clark 
University was worth more to an educational 
specialist than from any other university. 
Clark University alone concentrated on gradu- 
ate work in professional education. Today 
Harvard’s educational functioning in education 
is wholly graduate work, and nearly half a 
hundred colleges and universities and one hun- 
dred State Normal Schools have departments 
in pedagogical psycholegy in which Clark was 
a pioneer a third of a century ago. 

Now, President Wallace W. Atwood has been 
secured by the trustees to make Clark Univer- 
sity famous by concentrating on geography, as 
no college or university in America is doing, as 
many will do in much less than a third of a 
century. 

But there is a radical difference between 
President Atwood’s problem and that of G. Stan- 
ley Hall, who had no traditional faculty to con- 
tend with. He could do most of the work 
himself until he had educated men and women 
to come to his aid. He never had to take into 
his faculty any foreign blood unless he knew 
that the newcomer was just crazy in devotion 
to his vision. President Hall had his problems 
but they were with the founder of the Univer- 
sity, and this solidified the faculty and the 
alumni wherever they were in professional ser- 
vice. 


There could not be a greater contrast than 


CLARK UNIVERSITY LEADERSHIP 
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in the case of President Atwood, whom the 
trustees expected to achieve for their new 
ccncentration all that Stanley Hall did a third 
of a century ago for his concentration. 

President Atwood had to take a faculty that 
knew nothing of his vision, a faculty that had 
had its own way in everything for several years, 
a faculty that was still concentrating on the 
concentration of many years ago, a faculty 
in which every member had been free to think 
and speak as though he were the only man in 
the world to be consulted, in which several of 
the members had built up a clientele among 
the aiumni and with the outside public with 
no possible concern as to what other mem- 
bers of the faculty thought or did. The only 
wonder is that the trustees, much less Dr. At- 
wood, should think for a minute that it was 
possible to concentrate that group of men on 
geography or on anything else. 

The faculty should not be blamed for any- 
thing the members say or do, and certainly 
President Atwood cannot be blamed for want- 
ing a facuity that can and will concentrate on 
geography. What right had the trustees or Dr, 
Atwood to think that any one who had been 
dealing with mental action, with sociological, 
economical and political problems could accept 
the pace of the new geography. 

Of course President Atwood will ultimately 
have a faculty capable of concentrating on 
geography ; that is inevitable, and Clark Univer- 
sity is no place for anyone who cannot or will 
not concentrate on geography. 

There is no limit to the criticism that can be 
made of concentration on modern geography 
irom the standpoint of concentration on mentat 
functioning. The one deals with the earth 
which “is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
the world and all that dwell therein,” while the 
other deals with ideals and thinks of geography 
as “of the earth earthy.” 


a 
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It is impossible to realize the changes in edu- 
cational activities in the last sixty years. Even 
those of us who studied rhetoric sixty years 
ago cannot realize how woodeny it was. 

Holyoke was one of the more interesting 
schoo! cities. Springfield was literally in the 
Jead, and Holyoke, under the watchful eye of 
Mount Holyoke “ Seminary,” was ambitious to 
Le typical of “ culture.” 

We are glad to be able to present a sample 
of scholarly culture in those “good old 
days” :— 

HOLYOKE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Regular Examination—Fall Term, November 11, 1864. 
RHETORIC. 


1. State the means of communication devised by man, 
and speak of gestures. 


SIXTY YEARS AGO 


> 


2. Give briefly, the order in which words were prob- 
ably introduced. 


3. If the original British was derived from the same 
stock as the languages of Greece and Rome why was there 
not greater resemblance between them? 


4. Speak of the conversion of Anglo-Saxon into 
English? 

5. What advantages arise from the composite nature 
of the English language? 

6. Why do you call Rhetoric a mixed art? 

7. What are the characteristics of taste and what do 
they imply? 

&. Define the Novel and the Wonderful and illustrate 
their difference. 


9. Define Sublimity and speak of the sources of mora} 
sublimity. 


10. Speak of motion as an element of. beauty. 
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SEVERAL SUGGESTIONS TO PARENT-TEACHER CLUBS 
TO HELP TEACHERS 


FLORA B, COTTERILL 
Director of Student Teaching, City Normal School, Dayton, Ohio 


Why do not teachers take an active part in 
the Parent-Teacher Association? ask the 
parents. 

Why call it a Parent-Teacher Association 
when the parents dominate it? say the 
teachers. 

One reason why the experienced grade 
teacher used to avoid mothers’ meetings may 
have some bearing on the question. It was 
chiefly on account of Willie (there were several 
Willies in my grade school experience). I 
feared Willie’s mother would be there, and 
insist on getting me off to cone side to talk 
about him. 1 was tired after school, and had 
had Willie with me all day, and I did not care 
to have him served up to me with wafers and 
tea, or ice-cream and cake, after school. One 
Willie was over age by three years (I am sure 
an intelligence test would have scored him 
sub-norma! and I shouldn’t have had to worry 
with him at all), but I had to try to explain to 
his mother why he didn’t get along. Another 
Willie just couldn’t spell(neither could his father, 
so his mother told me, and would insist on telling 
me every time she saw me), and I must be 
interested and suggest ways to help him. An- 
other Willie was poor in arithmetic (he took 
after his mother, she honestly confessed) and 
would I please send more arithmetic home so 
ske could help him. Still another Willie was 
just downright troublesome, lazy and dis- 
obedient (even more so at home than at 
school), but the parents wouldn’t admit it and 
tried to blame his behavior on the school and 
the teacher. An interview with such parents 
1s an ordeal to be avoided. So my first sugges- 
tion is that a P. T. A. meeting is not the 
time nor the place for these conferences. 
Teachers do benefit by talking things over with 
parents, but it should be a private conference, 
by appointment, and for mutual agreement as 
to how to co-operate in a troublesome case. 
A few general practices followed by all parents 
would be the best kind of co-operation, namely: 
See that Willie is prompt and regular in 
attendance; that he brings his excuse for ab- 
sence, his reports, his pencils, and other sup- 
plies when needed; that he prepares lessons 
that the teacher thinks he should get at home: 
and always insist that Willie shall be obedient 
and industrious whether he likes his teacher 
or not, for he will be obliged many times, in 
life’s experiences, to put up with disagreeable 
People. Expect him to make the best of the 
situation and help him to grow by so doing. 

Mutual interest demands a getting together 
of teacher and parent. That mutual interest 
1s the welfare of the children who are ours to 

Miain for citizenship and service. Our work 


with them is in the same three fields of activi- 
ties: the home, the community, and the school, 
but with inverse emphasis. The teacher’s field 
ef action is the school; the parent’s is the 
home. Both must share alike the responsibility 
to train for community behavior and service, 
but the teacher must recognize the need for 
the school training to manifest itself in the 
home, and the parent must know that the 
home influence is the foundation for the work 
of the teacher. It would be interesting to con- 
sider this threefold relationship, but that is too 
expansive a subject for present discussion, so I 
shall confine myself to the teacher’s viewpoint 
of what P. T. A. mothers might give special 
attention to in order to render the schools a 
great service and thereby enlist a greater 
interest or the part of teachers in their asso- 
ciation, that it may more truly be an associa- 
tion of teachers and parents. 

There has always been more or less fear that 
parents may hecome too active in their school 
interest and assume some ot the prerogatives 
of principals and teachers. Does anything pro- 
voke you mothers more than that some kind 
neighbor shall undertake to help you to bring 
up your child by telling you what you have 
failed to do, or just how you should have pun- 
ished him for his offence, or, worse still, gos- 
siped to the neighbors about your negligence 
—that you don’t stay at home enough 
to train him, or let him bother the neighbors 
instead of keeping him in his own yard, or you 
give him too much money to spend, or, what 
not? You resent such interference, and rightly 
so, for perhaps your critical neighbor has made 
iess of a success at the business of child-rearing 
than you have. 

Now some parents in the past have been 
guilty of this same offence toward the schools. 
They have come to the school to find fault with 
things the school is not responsible for, at 
least only partially, such as street behavior, 
neighborhood quarrels, swearing; and not only 
to complain but to tell how the school ought 
to stop such things. Just as a_ school 
principal resents interference in matters of 
organization and school discipline, so the 
teacher dislikes to be told how to handle an 
individual child. There are certain fundamen- 
tal principles that maintain everywhere in the 
training of children, but methods differ for 
different children and under different con- 
ditions. The school is so different from the 
home that the same treatment cannot be used. 
The teacher is supposed to be an expert in 
school management. A parent should not pre- 
sume to dictate the method of treatment to a 
teacher any more than to the family physician. 
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The teacher and the doctor are professionals. 
Both shouid be trusted and their treatment 
given a thorough trial. Few teachers are such 
absolute failures that your child will be greatly 
harmed by being with one for nine or ten 
months. if so, she is an exception, and the 
parent is justified in asking for a change. The 
majority of teachers are normal schocl gradu- 
ates or have had some training to teach, and 
are as successful, on the whole, as members of 
the other proiessions. There are poor lawyers, 
poor preachers, and poor doctors, too, but we 
are slow to pass judgment on them. I beg for 
more patience, and less criticism of the teacher. 
Do your part from the standpoint of the home, 
but do not interfere with the teacher’s methods 
of teaching and of discipline—even if you have 
been a teacher vourself. That is my second 
suggestion. 

Mothers’Clubs have been in vogue many years. 
If I am not mistaken they originated in Kinder- 
garten Clubs, the chief purpose of these being 
to get mothers sufficiently interested to attend 
the meetings and to visit the schocls. Mothers 
Clubs have so greatly increased in number and 
scope, as evidenced by the growth of the 
P.T.A., that there is no longer any dcubt that 
mothers are interested in the schools. They 
have expressed that interest in ways too 
numerous to menticn. They have bought class- 
room equipment: pencil shapeners, clocks, 
books, pictures; they have paid for building 
improvement, pianos, rugs, teacher rest-room 
needs, stereopticons; they have improved play- 
grounds with apparatus and shrubbery; they 
have worked hard at school socials and enter- 
iainments, and been perfectly wiliing to spend 


_ the iioney as the school suggested. They have 


been good parents in that they have been 
good providers. Without doubt P. T. A. Clubs 
are parent-school clubs, but are they parent- 
teacher clubs from the viewpoint of active par- 
ticipation by the teachers? 

The P. T. local club frequently promotes 
activities that impose more work on teachers, 
who may stay away from meetings to avoid 
this extra work. In the above-mentioned 
activities fostered by parents, we are fully 
aware that teachers have heiped to make these 
efforts a success. Teachers have trained chil- 
dren to take part in programs, they have 
helped at sales and entertainments (some- 
times when physically unable to do _ so), 
but [ ask you to consider whether it is fair 
to make these extra demands. It may seem 
sellish, but if the P. T. A. wants the confidence 
and co-operation of the teachers, I savy: Come 
to the aid of the teacher and help in the things 
that need to be done to lighten the teacher’s 
task. Much of this extra activity works a 
greater hardship on the children than on the 
teacher. It takes children from their classes 
so frequently that the classroom work suffers 
immeasurably. The school day is only five ana 
one-half hours long, the average schooi year in 
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ihe United States is 160 days, and actual aver. 
age attendance 120 days, so that your child is 
in school about one-tenth of this time 
during his school life. The frequent interrup- 
tions in_ school work prevent ccnsecutive 
courses being followed, and the teacher is con- 
stantly worried and hurried to make up for 
lost time. 

In a room I visited recently the class was 
interrupted seven times during the first forty- 
five minutes; a pupil came in with milk tickets 
to be distributed; another with soup tickets; 
another to know how many concert tickets 
had been sold; another to ask volunteer 
mothers to help serve soup; and so on. This 
was nut banking day, the chorus children were 
not cailed out, nor the orchestra children, nor 
the ball team, nor contestants in athletics, so 
it was really a very quiet day. Teachers are 
wishing they could have time to teach. I am 
not one to discredit the value otf these activities 
in the hves of the children, but why should 
they come out of the scanty five and a half 
hours of schocl-time when the child couid well! 
afford to do these things during the remaining 
ten waking hours? Indeed it would be a better 
Way to spend part oi his leisure time than the 
Way some oi it is spent. Athletics, welfare 
and neaith and thrift projects, waste paper 
sales, money-making entertainments, religious 
education, are to my mind community activi- 
ties, and should be promoted by parents and 
special directors paid for promoting them. 
Teachers should not be expected to be bank 
cashiers, noon and recess-time waitresses, stage 
managers, umpires, multi-campaign promoters, 
and specialists of many sorts and then have 
energy enough to crowd all the academic 
work assigned into half the time needed for 
it, ana turn out the product the public demands 
of the schools. So my third suggestion is that 
the P. T. A. take over as many of these activi- 
ties as possible, and see to it that extra 
helpers are provided by the community to take 
charge of those that must be carried on at the 
school building but could and should be after 
schoo: hours. 

My fourth suggestion is based on the belief 
that much help already rendered by parents 
has been somewhat misplaced. The energy 
expended has been almost entirely for the 
material side of the school’s needs. What are 
ihe first essentials—equipment? buildings? pic- 
tures? I say no! These satisfy what we 
might call the needs of the body, but the 
school has a soul “which is more than rai- 
ment.” Wheat do I mean? Just this: Good 
teaching is not so dependent on physical sur- 
roundings as many would have us think. 

Some of our good citizens are constantly 
comparing public schools with private schools 
as to methods of teaching, final aims ané 
achievements. One of these experimental 
schoois of my acquaintance holds its sessions 
in a reconstructed greenhouse, which bears no 
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comparison to a modern public building; an- 
other meets in a private, residence, not at all 


planned for schoo purposes, and another has 
started its experiment in scme old time-worn 
buildings far from acceptable from the stand- 
point of modern school design. Yet people 
gladly pay meney for the privilege of sending 
their children to these poorly equipped and 
unsuitable buiidings. 

Why? Because the promoters of these 
schools have given their first attention to the 
soul of the school rather than its body. 
By tiis I mean that they concern themselves 
most with chiid life and the factors that help 
best to promote individual growth, The 
machinery of these schools is of less signifi- 
cance than the method. 

The fundamental requirement to carry on a 
meth«d that affords recognition of the develop- 
ment of the individual is small groups of chil- 
dren. All other needs of equipment, adminis- 
tration, curriculum, even teacher-efficiency are 
subordinate to such adjustment. Much as sur- 
roundings help they are not the most impor- 
tant jactor in Success. The day is coming 
when a federal department of education will 
make such liberal appropriation for education, 
and taxpayers will so apportion taxes, that 
boards of education will build beautiful build- 
ings and complete them inside and out. Pic- 
tures, pianos, and everything necded for school 
work will be included in the plans, and what 
will the P. T. A. do then? They wili be out 
of a job unless they begin soon to give atten- 
tion to the things that are first essentials to 
successful teaching. 

When our private schools are superior it is 
because :— 

(1) They have a limited number of pupils in a 

class. 

(2) They have select children, or enough 
teachers to give special attention to those 
needing it. 

(3) They have expert teachers at high salaries. 

(4) They have a flexible course of study which 
permits teaching of the child instead of 
the subject. 

(5) They place a high value on the humanities 
and sociai studies, and on reproducing life 
experiences in child training. 

My appeal to you is to work together to 
help relieve the public school teacher of some 
conditions that hinder success and make teach- 
ing distasteful to many who are in the profes- 
sion, and unattractive to those who ought to 
be drawn into it. The tirst of these drawbacks 

is large classes. Everybody knows that good 
werk cannct be done in a pedagogically right 
Way with from forty to sixty pupils in a class. 
A limit of twenty to twenty-five would be 
accepiable—-the private school makes it less. 
How much more a teacher can do with a child 
when he is one out of fifteen or twenty instead 
of one out of forty or fifty! Is it any wonder 
that the public schoo! teacher must sometimes 
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play the part of the old woman who lived in the 
shoe and “give them some broth without any 
bread, and spank them all round and put them 
to bed” at least figuratively? These occasional 
lapses from right theory may be the teacher’s 
instinct for self-preservation. 

The second of these drawbacks is improper 
classincation. [ am not asking that the public 
schoo! shall select the mentally efficient, but 
I do believe that we must give much greater 
attention to proper classification and grouping, 
so that an entire group shall be of more nearly 
equal ability, that the teacher’s difficulties may 
be simplified. I want to call your earnest 
attention to the fact that it is important to 
entirely eliminate from the regular classroom, 
children who are mentally incapacitated to do 
the work. If about 2 per cent. of public school 
children are mentally retarded, it means that 
they need special help by teachers specially 
fitted to direct the minds and train the hands 
of those whe cannot keep pace with normal 
children. Recently a beginning teacher told 
me she had five such children in a room of 
forty. Many a teacher has no greater problem 
than her defective pupils, who frequently be- 
come unruly and even incorrigible. They do 
not belceng in the regular classroom and their 
presence is an imposition on everyone con- 
cerned. Visit the schools and see for your- 
selves what this means, and 1 know you will 
be impelled to take positive and immediate 
action. This problem, like that of large classes, 
iS partly a matter of insufficient funds, and the 
fF. T. A. can certainly do much to mould public 
seniiment in favor of larger appropriations for 
speciat schools. As yet the parents themselves 
are delaying the establishment oi these classes 
for sub-normals, but just as surely as health in- 
spection and medical advice have been accepted 
ws a part ot the school programi.so parents 
must admit that it is essential to give expert 
and individuai treatment to imperfect mentai 
development. If I were a mother I believe I 
should make even greater sacrifice to give my 
child needed mental care than special physical 
care, for I myself could do the latter better 
than the former. I beg of you to do scmething 
to relieve the teacher of this impossible and 
almost unbearable task. My own opinion is 
that we need such special schools worse than, 
and therefore more immediately than Junior 
High Schools. Nearly three-fourths of our 
teachers are grade teachers for whom the 
strugg gle against these unfavorable conditions 
is must strenuous. Help to make their work 
easier and more attractive. Good teachers 
should be induced to remain in the elementary 
work because it is the most important field 
of teaching, therefore help thus: Reduce 
ciasses; eliminate defectives; pav grade 
teachers the same as others if they have the 
same amount of preparation and training; do 
not expect teachers to be specialists in art, 
music, sewing, whittling, and many other 
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specia! skills in addition to teaching ability. 

‘Here, again, public sentiment and money are 

“needed to bring about reform and progress. 
Let me summarize briefly the suggestions 


ymade :— 
(1) Avoid individual teacher conferences at 
Bo your local meetings. 


(2) Have faith in the teacher’s ability as to 
method and judgment. 
| (3) Take over as many as possible of the extra 
Bi ty community duties that have been foisted 
ie cn the classroom teacher in addition to 
all that was previously expected of her. 


(4) Help relieve her of her greatest handicaps 
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—large classes, defective pupils, teaching of 
special subjects not correlated with other 
work, and inadequate pay. 

Finaily, boost the public school in every 
right way, giving publicity to its achievements 
and its needs, keeping in mind always that only 
constructive criticism builds up and encourages 
progress. As I see it, the place of the P. T. A, 
is that of “first-aid” to the public school, 
primarily for the children, incidentally to help 
the teacher, and it can well aspire to be the 
moulder of public opinion in behalf of this 
great institution, which is as important a fac- 
tor in our democracy as the home and the 
state. 


ee The world needs economic wisdom today 

; more than anything else. An economic genius, 
master also of the practical affairs of life, could 
bring as much happiness to the world in the 
; next decade as the Kaiser brought misery in 
! the last. A general increase in economic intel- 
ligence on the part of all the people will help 
assure prosperity and happiness in the future. 

Since the Civil War, on an average, two 
years out of every five have been hard times. 
Hard times, revival, boom, decline, the cycle 
“aa irom hard times to hard times, has taken not 
ns jess than five years and not over seven. Most 
opi of the people of the United States are as igno- 
rant ot ihe simple facts I have just stated as 
an) they are of the causes of the cycles and of 
* what part their actions play in causing them, 
in helping on the gcod times and in bringing in 


the bad. 
+ When thousands of workers are taken out 
e of industry and put in the army and navy, 
e when the demand for all kinds of supplies is 


suddenly greatly increased by the needs of the 
Government, when we borrow of future gener- 


d ations, we always have a period of bustle and 
if extravagance and false prosperity, but it is 
Fs inevitably followed by a decline. 


We estimate in our business that it takes 
$4,000 of capital to supply work for every per- 
son who contributes nothing to the business 
except his hand or mind. The total wealth of 
: the world was estimated before the war at 
1,000 billions of doliars. Half of the wealth of 
the world was destroyed. The war destroyed 


from future generations. 

. What does that mean? It means there is a 
bf shortage of capital to create jobs. It means 
there are 50,000,000 less jobs than there were 


SOME THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


ALVIN T, SIMONDS 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


[From Boston Daily Globe.] 


250 billions, and we borrowed 250 billions more’ 


Sefore the war. About 35,000,000 were killed 
in the war, either by bullets or starvation, or 
diseasc. That leaves about 15,000,000. There 
are certainly that many people in want in the 
world today. 

Europe has been trying to create capital with 
the printing press. But, of course, there is 
only a limited amount of real capital in the 
world. Most of it is in the United States. 

Nearly everybody to a certain extent recog- 
nizes the difference between out-and-out sel- 
fishness and enlightened self-interest. Enlight- 
ened self-interest means doing something for 
somebody else which will ultimately bring re- 
turns to ourselves. 

Europe, being short of real capital, is look- 
ing tc us to supply it, and enlightened self- 
interest will probably lead us to supply it, 
sooner or later, either by cancellation of debts, 
by a direct loan to Germany or in some other 
way. 

Everybody in Europe is, directly of 
indirectly, a customer of every shoe worker in 
the Massachusetts manufacturing town. If 
Europe is bankrupt and her credit is exhausted, 
she cannot buy from the American farmer, and 
as the American farmer’s prices are largely 
fixed by the surplus he exports, he has less 
money with which to buy shoes, and the shoe 
worker also suffers. Enlightened self-interest 
dictates that we do what we can to nurse 
Europe back to health. It is to our own ad- 
vantage to do so. 

The world is short of capital, and to repro- 
duce what was destroyed by the war the avet- 
age standard of living in the world must go 
down one-half or one-third, or else we must 
all werk on an average from one-third to one- 
half more efhciently or longer for $1. 
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WHOSE IS THE RESPONSIBILITY 


The world is in great confusion. Today few 
dare prophesy the future of Europe. With 
Hungary bankrupt, great Russia staggering 
forward unformed, Germany tottering to her 
tuin, Italy, France, and England bled white by 
the World War, who can say peoples will not 
hear again three hundred million in the far 
East shouting: “On, on! Fight and fear not! 
The gates of Paradise lie under the shadow of 
the sword!” And, when this great fanatic 
horde of Islam dashes toward the west, there 
will be need of a united Europe and a new 
Martel to hold the swarthy bands back. And 
this time they may not be stopped at the 
gates of Paris. But can the nations of Europe 
combine? Nations look out of their windows 
afraid. They eve each other closely, cach fear- 
ing the selfish advance of another. Ententes 
are made over night, and each morning finds 
a new balance of power. Treaties are in truth 
but scraps of paper, and no nation dares trust 
a nation unwatched. Black chaos may be just 
beyond our vision. 

Yet governments are formed of men, and 
men in power fairly represent the people who 
place them there. They are neither better nor 
worse. Today men, like nations, distrust one 
another, and with reascn. Our very neighbors 
enter into collusion tc steal from our govern- 
ment. Public officials betray their trust. 
Young men rob and steal. Human life is held 
of slight consequence and must never stand in 
the path that leads to bags of gold. Lust kid- 
naps innocence and defics chastity. Holy vows 
are lightly broken. Laborers clutch the 
throats of innocent women and helpless chil- 
dren, while demanding a higher wage; and em- 
ployers see workmen whiten and die while they 
make their gains greater. Selfishness and 
greed generate a disregard of human happiness. 

Everywhere in Europe and in America, too, 
there is the most profligate expenditure. Cafes 
and boulevards are crowded with swift spen- 
ders. Intertainments that would shame that 
old brute, Nero, are commen; appetite and lust 
are shamelessly appealed to. Men and women, 
rich and dead broke, all alike are throwing 
money away, while the whoie structure oi 
European society is quivering on the edge of 
an abyss. 

Today youth comes in for its share of denun- 
ciation. Boys, they tell us, are of little use in 
business. They are unreliable, they are lazy, 
they accept no responsibility. In society they 
are loud and selfish, having forgotten the chiv- 
alry that characterized their grandfathers. 
They smoke, they drink, they gamble. Unless 
€ach day’s low descending sun has brought 
them some new adventure, they count that day 
lost, They spend as carelessly as Pisistratus, 


W. F. WEBSTER 


Superintendent, Minneapolis 


and do not hasten to meet their obligations. 
They measure a good time by the height of its 
cost. A lie is nothing to them if it works. A 
lock is a small obstacle if a car is desired. Re- 
finement, courtesy, and kindness are flung 
aside, and in their piace they substitute vul- 
garity, rudeness, and unthinking cruelty. Ordi- 
nary decency, once-honored integrity, enthusias- 
tic loyaity are in the discard; but youth hopes 
to win great stakes by luck, cheating, and bluff. 
This is the indictment Crabbed Age brings 
against modern youth. 

And such an amiable old pedagogue as G. 
Stanley Hall wrote about the Flapper Ameri- 
cana among other things: “If any or all of the 
above seems extravagant let the reader re- 
member that I am writing so far only of the 
very latest variety of the species, which fairly 
burst upon the world like an insect breaking 
from its cocoon in full imago form; so that 
she is more or less a product of the movies, 
the auto, woman suflrage, and especially, of 
the war. During the war she completed her 
emancipation from the chaperon, and it became 
patriotic form to address, give flaglets, badges, 
and dainties to young men in the street; and 
verhaps, sometimes, to strike up acquaintance 
with them if they were in uniform. Her man- 
ners have grown a bit free-and-easy, and every 
vestige of certain old restraints is gone. In 
school, she treats her male classmates almost 
as if sex differences did not exist. Toward 
him she may sometimes seem almost aggres- 
sive. She goes to shows, and walks with him 
evenings, and in school corridors may pat him 
familiarly on the back, hold him by the lapet 
and elbow him in a familiar and even de-haut- 
en-bas way, her teachers tell us; and they add 
that there is hardly a girl in the high school 
who does not have face powder, comb, mirror, 
and perhaps rouge, in her locker for use be- 
tween sessions.” 

Mrs. Grundy and all her cousins and her 
aunts have conspired together to bring this 
indictinent against youth. We deny the 
charges, if this notorious old lady means to say 
that the great majority of youth fills these | 
specifications. But any observer of modern 
youth must acknowledge that the characteriza- 
tion is not wholly a libel. It is so much truth 
that we tremble at the issue. 

Youth is not responsible in any large degree. 
A little babe is in my home tonight; and this 
child 1s born as innocent as in the days when 
they were christened Patience and Hiram. If, 
when a child has traveled but a little way from 
the sunrise, his robe of innocence is besmirched 
and his face is scarred with bestiality, not he 
but socicty is to blame—parents, teachers, 
preachers, and the community. Somewhere on 
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his journey we have spotted his mind. with 
toul blots, we have cast a shadow over his 
happiness, we have changed his beauty into 
ugiiness. 

There was a time when parents undertook 
the training of their children in the ways of 
righteousness, as their peculiar obligation; but 
varents cannot get far in teaching truth-telling 
when a mother deceives a father about a child’s 
record in school, or when she writes a lying 
excuse for a child's absence. They cannot 
establish respect for authority when the only 
command a child has heard is an expression of 
anger. They cannot hope to find gentleness 
and refinement flourishing in an atmosphere 
of hate and vulgarity. A tender human life 
needs care, and whenever a nation’s men and 
women desert their children for clubs or 
movies or dances, driving them to the street 
for their education, a nation’s future is threat- 
ened. 

This neglect by parents has changed promis- 
ing boys into robbers and murderers, has 
trushed away the bloom of innocence from a 
girl's cheek and put a scarlet letter upon her 
breast. Fathers know that boys are spending 
more than their allowance or their wages. 
They never ask where the money comes from. 
Why should any be surprised at a call from 
the police, that their boy now waits in a cell? 
The mother does not ask where her girl is, late 
at night: and some morning she finds the room 
is empty, and the days of anxious, hopeless 
waiting begin. With all that is new in educa- 
tion, teachers cannot undertake the whole of 
this task. Parents must again accept their 
share of responsibility for the children’s con- 
duct and ideals. For the safety of childhood, 
for the redemption ot youth, for the happiness 
in new homes, and the integrity of a nation, 
fathers and mothers must give some time to 
their children. 

Churches have always been willing to accept 
responsibility for the formation of the char- 
acter of the nation’s youth; and yet, somehow, 
their influence has greatly waned. Those great 
lite Bible stories, upon which the characters 
of millions of people have been built, are 
scarcely known to the modern youth. The 
census tells us that over nineteen million 
people are enrolled in our Sunday Schools, this 
figure not including Catholics and Jews; and 
yet how small the information, how little the 
power in a modern Sunday School. I do not 
speak this in criticism. I speak it in sorrow 
and with regret. If some way could he 
devised by which the school and the church 
could work as partners for the building up of 
integrity and purity and righteousness, all the 
people should unite for this end in order that 
we might have a nation fearing to do evil, a 
nation whose God is the Lord. And the com- 
munity must accept its share of the responsi- 
bility. When little children are denied places 
to play, and must. seek unlighied alleys and 
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- filthy backyards, play.becomes a travesty and 


a menace. And when these same little children 
gather in great groups on an open lot, with no 
one to supervise their activities, nastiness and 
vileness and immorality are often the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter. Petty gambling in 
cigar stores and candy shops sends youth to 
the great gambling joints. The street from a 
public dance hall often winds toward a pro- 
miscuous rooming house. Moonshine is winked 
at in many communities: but worse than blind- 
ness or the death of an individual is the shat- 
tering of man’s respect for law. The city must 
undertake the responsibility of barring the 
ways along which youth rushes to its own 
destruction. 

And the teachers, toc, are responsible. There 
was a time in our history when the function 
of a school was simple. <A stout schoclmaster 
was expected to keep order and to teach read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. It was in the 
home and the meeting house that each child 
received his instruction in whatever pertained 
to his spiritual life, and he certainly knew his 
Bible. ‘Today this is changed. ‘The throne of 
authority in the home has been abdicated by 
its rightful possessor; and the successor to the 
former ruler is the teacher in the public school. 
And she is a legitimate successor. For, instead 
of having the child six hours a day for two 
hundred days out of his life, as in Concord in 
1776, the teacher has the children twelve hun- 
dred days of their lives. In the case of many 
children the teacher actually secs them more 
hours in a day than their own parents, and for 
that iarge part of their lives she must assum* 
the responsibility for their behavior—whether 
it 1s honest, whether it is obedient, whether it 
is kind. 

If children are to be truth-telling, telling the 
truth must never be followed by a penalty. 
Painfully often little children enter school 
already trained to lie. A little five-year-old 
did buy candy with the three cents leit over 
when he went to the shop for his mother. He 
figures it out some way, that if he tells the 
truth, he will be punished, so ke says he lost 
the money. He did tear his clothes, and the 
unthinking mother by her procedure tears a 
great gash in his sense of justice while she 
mends his clothes. How unfortunate when a 
teacher follows the same plan as this unwise 
mother, inflicting penalties for error, and estab- 
lishing deceit as a plan of action. It is better 
that only five examples be correct and a truth- 
ful report given, than that eight be correct 
with a false report on two. 

Truth is worth more than any fact in geog- 
raphy, history, or arithmetic. And do we 
always tell the truth when the child puts the 
question? All persons are proud to be 
esteemed well-informed, and shame tinges the 
cheek when one is forced to admit ignor- 
ance of some rather common matter; and this 
chagrin is especially torturing when the pupils 
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seem on the verge of making a discovery of 
this ignorance. Then how easy to adept some 
subterfuge and think, poor, blind soul, that the 
child will not find it out. He will some day 
jook clear through that teacher as if she were 
made of crystal, and he will either despise her 
for her lying or he will adept lying as a prac- 
tice. 

One sentence in Ruskin’s Praeterita is forever 
fixed in my mind. No greater tribute was ever 
paid to a father and mother by a child than 
this. He says: “Nothing was ever promised 
me that was not given; nothing was ever 
threatened me that was net inflicted; and 
nothing was ever told me that was not true.” 
Nor could any praise for a teacher surpass 
these words: “ Nothing was ever promised me 
that was not given; nothing was ever threat- 
ened me that was not inflicted: and nothing 
was ever told me that was not true.” 

The truth above everything. Business can- 
not be done except on confidence in others’ 
integrity. Society cannot exist except the 
members trust one another. Business turns 
the liar away from the counter, society turns 
him cut-of-doors. There is no room in the 
world for a liar. 

It was reported in the papers a few days 
ago that two school beys had stolen an auto- 
mobile. Would any of you have done it? Not 
one of you. And did you ever think why not? 
{ sometimes wonder whether we are not in 
vart to blame for this hazy idea of property. 
Schools furnish much material to children, 
sometimes everything. Because the city fur- 
nishes it there is no sense of individual owner- 
ship. A boy’s book is lost. He gets another 
without great effort. He needs a sheet of 
paper. He finds it in another’s desk. Nor does 
that other object seriously, for he knows that 
ne can replace whatever Joss he sustains from 
the common supply. With such a system it is 
difficult to establish in a child’s mind the great 
distinction between what is his and what is 
another’s. So, when these children reach high 
school they have no hesitation about borrow- 
ing paper, pencils, books, money, anything. And 
it is said that many consider neckties, gloves. 
any liitle articles of dress,as common property. 
If there has been no individual ownership in 
the home, is it strange that the sense of 
property is not firmly established? Under such 
conditions conscience will not rebel. and theft 
becomes easy. 

Schools are today about the only places 
where a child may be taught to work. In our 
great cities there is alinost nothing that a 
child can do about the home; and the better 
the home appointments, the poorer the home 
for youth. Full of activity, and nothing to do 
but play. It is time for us to quit our soft peda- 
gogy if the end we hope te gain is stout man- 
hood and firm womanuhoad—manhood and 

womanhood which thoroughly believe that the 
only road to success and happiness lies through 
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labor, which do not sidestep any duty because 
it is hard, which have learned that the only 
thrilling joy comes through accomplishment 
and victory. We have gone too far in the 
“Play Way.” Life is not a series of outings, 
movies, and joy rides. Life is deadly earnest 
and serious. Every morning forty million peo- 
ple leave their homes and take their way 
toward the factory, field, or shop, there to toil 
through the day. At evening they follow the 
same weary way back to their homes, know- 
ing that tomorrow they will do the same thing 
again. Life is not kaleidoscopic. It is uniform, 
lust the same thing day after day. Fortunate 
is the man who has found his peculiar work 
and whose days are passed in delightful monot- 
ony. Someone has said that every one should 
find out what he would like to do, then do 
something else. That goes tou far. But the 
Secut law is right, which demands that each 
Seeut must do something that he would rather 
not do. Mastery of one’s self in youth means 
command of many in the day of his manhood, 
and the seats of power are reached only by 
those who have learned to work. 

Yet another reason for teaching the child 
to work is that he shall respect work. His 
father works, his mother works, his neighbors 
work. Is it then a dishonor to work? He surely 
is dishonorable who does not work. He is a 
parasite, feeding when he did not earn, sleep- 
ing when he has not saved. And it makes no 
ditterence whether this person walks forth at 
nocn from a stone porch or from a cheap 
boarding house. He is a tramp, a hobo, a 
»arasite, Respect for honest work, henor for 
the respectable worker, must now be learned 
in school. 

Teachers can establish respect for authority. 
A nation which flouts law and_ disregards 
authority is headed straight toward anarchy. 
Respectful obedience to law is the feundation 
of orderly gevernment. The trouble today is 
that people obey only the laws they like, while 
the test of true respect for law is given when 
the law is upheld even though it hurts. Obedi- 
ence is not an academic term; ebedience is a 
form of behavior, a habit of action; and the 
formation of habits begins at the cradle. To 
establish obedience is no easy task, when the 
child insists on asking Why? And in most cases 
he should know why, for he should respect the 
law as well as obey it. If he is to gain 
this respect for law in school, a teacher’s rul- 
ings must be fair. She can play no favorites. 
A teacher’s commands must be few. Many 
mean a degetieration to unworthy trifles, A 
teacher’s commands must not be repeated. To 
repeai begets disrespect. The teacher must 
establish unfaltering confidence on the part of 
children in her honesty, her fairness, her wis- 
dom, and her sense of justice, When this trust 
is established, then the disobedient child js left 
out by his companions. Instant, unhesitating 
obedience in school will go far to stem the tide 
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of law-breaking 
nations. 
Teachers should consider themselves respon- 
sible in a very large degree for the manners 
of children whom they control. Many children 
come from homes where nice manners are un- 
known; and it is the obligation of the teacher 
to be a living example of a fine-mannered lady 
or gentleman. Manners may be taught, but 
fine manners in any boy or girl are much more 
2 matter of infection than of injection. They 
come through imitation and not through 
imposition. surely then behooves the 
teacher to be considerate of every child, be he 
rude or be he gentle. “Thank you” and “1 
beg your pardon” should be as common in her 
dealings with children as she would have them 
in their dealings with one another. Any symp- 
tom of impatience or anger gets into the voice 
and it becomes harsh, high-pitched, petulant. 
Such a voice can never be heard in the politest 
society, and should never be heard in a school- 
room. Again the teacher's words may be well 
chosen and respectful, her voice may be gently 
modulated, but in the end the child reads the 
body, and if there is disagreement between 
words and the behavior of the body, the child 
accepts the body before the word. How many 
times the eye contradicts the words! How 
many times a clenched hand denies the gentle 
voice! How many times the tapping foct 
speaks loud when no voice is heard! The child 
Manners 
Man- 


today sweeping over all 


knows which has spoken the truth. 
are more than a veneer, or a varnisi. 
ners are an expression of the soul: and if 
there lics deep in the soul of the teacher and 
the child the Golden Ruie, “To do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto you,” 
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there will be refined manners, low, sweet voices 
and gentle words in the schoolroom. To the 
children who issue from the doors of such a 
school, business extends a welcome and society 
grants casy admission. 

I have spoken now of truth telling, of ordi- 
nary honesty, of work, of obedience, and of 
soliteness, and have intimated that the estab- 
lishment of these qualities of character, these 
refinements of behavior. lies rightly in the hands 
of the teacher. This is true not cnly because 
the time when children are’ under their 
control is a large fraction of the child’s day; 
but it is true because, take it by and large, no 
person—not even the father or the mother— 
has greater influence in the formation of a 
child’s lite than a teacher. There is not one 
of you whe has been in the service five years 
who has not been told that your words hold 
more power in shaping the chiid’s philosophy 
of life and habits of behavior than the words of 
either father or mother. You stand as an 
example of justice or injustice, wisdom or folly, 
Kindness or cruelty; and every second of the 
day some child is imitating you, some child is 
a little different because of you. Yours is a 
great responsibility, greater than that of the 
community, greater than that of the church, 
in many cases, greater than that of the home. 
If righteousness is to prevail, if truth and 
honor and industry are to characterize the lives 


‘of youth, if kindness and the happy ways oi 


doing little things mark the conduct of our 
children, this nobility of action, this gentleness 
of manner, will have as one of its rich sources 
teachers who are noble, true and gentle. 

This is the challenge to us who meet children 
every day. Do we accept it? 


WE TALK OF THE FLAG 


“Tell me about the flag,” he said, 

As I was putting him to bed, 

“And why men wave their hats and cheer 
Whenever it is drawing near?” 
And so we stopped undressing then 

To talk about the time when men 

Were facing cannon shot and shell 

To serve the flag we love so well. 


I told him of the men who died 

In frozen wood and countryside 

Long years ago in battles grim 

To keep a flag like that for him. 

I told him all about the stars, 

The spotless white and crimson bars. 

And what they dreamed of and they sought 
As bitterly they bled and fought. 


“Let no one tell you as you grow 


That nothing to the flag you owe. 

Let no one whisper that it means 

But pleasant days and peaceful scenes, 
And merely calls to mind a lard 
Where wealth abounds on every hand, 
Because no more that flag will fly 
When men for it refuse to die” 


“And it may be,” said I, “that you 
Must some day serve that banner too. 
And then if such a day should come 
That sounds again the stirring drum 
And blows once more the martial fife 


3e not a slave to peaceful life, 
As they were men, you be a man 
And give that flag the best you can.” 
—Colorado School Document, 
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On May 30 the Governor made me the pro- 
posal that he would appoint me to the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
full four-year term and send my name to the 
Senate for confirmation as required by the 
constitution. This proposal was repeated to 
me in a letter containing a press statement 
sent me by the Governor on May 31. His pro- 
posal, however, contained the proviso that I 
place my resignation in his hands at the time 
of my appointment, to be accepted in his dis- 
cretion after he had made such further investi- 
gation of the state program of education and 
the administration of the same as he might 
desire. 

The Governor predicated this extraordinary 
proposition on the ground that he had not yet 
had opportunity “to study the public school prob- 
lem and situation” sufticiently to enable him to 
determine what action he should take in the 
appointment of a superintendent. 

I immediately suggested to the Governor the 
impropriety of such an arrangement in view of 
the provisions of the constitution relating to 
the term and the removal of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

I suggested that the determination of the 
question go over until this week and advised 
the Governor that my decision would be ready 
on Tuesday. My decision was ready at thai 
time. I have made no request for a delay in 
coming to a decision in the matter. However. 
triends of the Governor as well as friends of 
mine made the request that it should be 
delayed, and it was only upon assurance from 
them that such delay was entirely satisfactory 
to the Governor that I acceded to the appeals 
to delay the decision. 

During the past few days various suggestions 
have been made by the friends of the Governor, 
of myself and of the schools, intended to effect 
an agrecment in this matter between the 
Governor and myself. The Governor has also 
sent me a written statement modifying his re- 
quest of May 30. All of these propositions 
have contained proposals which were tanta- 
mount to the original proposal of the Governor. 
I have declined all of these propositions and 
have insisted from the beginning that I would 
accept the appointment on the condition only 
that it should come to me _ without any 
“strings” or limitations whatever and_ be 
made in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution. 

There was not a day during the four years 
of my term as Superintendent when 1 should 
not have been willing to place my resignation 
m the hands of the Governor if the State Coun- 
<il of Education had expressed the opinion that 
the public interests of the state would be best 
Promcted by the direction of its educational 
work under another superintendent. A super- 
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intendent having proper respect for his office 
would follow such course at any time. 

I have given the Governor’s proposals the 
most careful consideration from every view- 
point and have consulted the friends of educa- 
tion in the state and leading educators out of 
the state who have given unanimous appreval 
to my decision to decline such proposals. The 
reasons for my action are as follows :— 

The acceptance of the proposals on the terms 
stated would be entering into an agreement 
intended to nullify a plain mandate of the con- 
stitution itself. I can not enter into an agree- 
ment which would subject me to public con- 
demnation if it did not actually subject me to 
impeachment proceedings. 

The express purpose of the provisions of 
the constitution providing that the term of 
office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shail, unlike that of other state officers, 
Le for a fixed period of four years and pro- 
viding further that the Superintendent oi 
Public Instruction shall not be subject to 
removal during that period of time except for 
cause, is to give that othcer the freedom, the 
independence, and the protection essential to 
the efficient and honorable discharge of the 
duties of this responsible office unhampered by 
any considerations other than the highest wel- 
tare of the public schools. 

The request of the Governor that he should 
liave time to pass judgment upon the policies. 
of the present program before appointing a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is entirely 
proper and right. The Governor has had this 
opportunity. He has had more than a year 
tc inform himself upon this subject. He has 
even made an examination of the policies of the 
education program and of the administration 
of the same through a committee of his own 
selection. About hve months have elapsed 
since that report was placed in the Governor’s 
hands. ‘The Governor himself says that the 
subject under consideration is the most impor- 
tant executive function which he has to exer- 
cise. If that is his conception of the case, then 
the obligation rested upon him to make such 
additicnal examination of this subject as was 
necessary to enable him promptly to discharge 
his ofiiciai duty in making an appointment. It 
should have taken precedence over less impor- 
tant imatters. 

In fact, the framers of the constitution antici- 
nated that a situation might arise in which a 
Governor of the Commonwealth would attempt 
io impose his views of public school policies, 
and the administration of the same, upon the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This is 
the very thing which the provision of the con- 
stitution seeks to prohibit, and a man fit to 
serve in that office should not enter into an 
agreement of this character with a governor. 
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Governors will continue to follow the present 
incumbent and if any of them should not have 
the high ideals of public service which the 
present governor has the efficiency of the 
schools would be endangered. No precedent 
should be established in this case which is not 
a safe and sound one to be followed by all suc- 
ceeding governors and superintendents. 

I stand squarely upon the principle that no 
precedent shall be established which shall per- 
mit political interference with the technical 
and professional administration of the educa- 
tionai atiairs of the state. It is a wise pro- 
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vision of the constitution which seeks to give 
the public schools this protection. This prin- 
ciple in school administration should be streng- 
tiiened and not destroyed. 

I am submitting, with full confidence, to the 
iudgment of the people of the state my record 
in the discharge of my official duties as super- 
intendent during the past four years and all 
issues involved in the severance of my official 
relation to the educational work of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Thomas Finegan. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


WHY THE TEACHING OF 


NATURAL SCIENCE HAS 


FAILED IN THE SCHOOLS 


MABEL E, 
Malden, 


The teaching of natural science has very 
generally been a failure in the elementary and 
high schools. There are several reasons for 
this, but the most fundamental one is the fact 
that natura! science cannot be taught by the 
“pouring in,” “cold-storage” process that has 
been used in the teaching of practically all 
classrcom subjects. By this method a teacher 
can sit at her desk with textbook open and pour 
out the facts without regard for the interests 
of the pupils or the relation of the subject to 
the actval conditions of life. This is labelled 
teaching, and it “ gets by” very well with such 
subjects as English history or arithmetic, but 
when a teacher attempts to use this method in 
the teaching of natural science she fails utterly. 
It is true, she may teach the facts of nature 
from a textbook and label this natural science, 
but it will take more than the label in the 
case of this subject for her to “ get by.” 

Natural science is not a disciplinary cr a 
drill subject. The facts of nature must be 
learned at first hand and must vitally touch the 
lives of the pupils. Teachers and pupils to- 
gether must search out the great underlying 
principles of life and development. Most 
teachers are afraid to do this. They have not 
the courage to go with their pupils as co- 
workers, tor they fear that they will lose their 


TURNER 


Massachusetts 


disciplinary power cvet them. If a_ superin- 
tendent should demand of his teachers good, 
live work in natural science nine-tenths of 
them would resign on the spot. 

The other day a superintendent of schools 
said to me: “What is the use for me to put 
natural science in the course of study? My 
teachers all want ‘ sitting-down’ jobs.” So it 
is in school system after school system with 
the resuit that natural science has come to hold 
a very smali place er no place at all in the 
school course. 

In an age in which the achievemert of man 
is very largely a record of his conquest over the 
forces of Nature, is it right that we should 
deprive our pupils of an insight into this great 
held of knowledge just because we are not big 
enough to learn how to teach it? Should we 
keep closed the great book of Nature just be- 
cause the reading of it will carry us out of the 
track in which we have traveled so long? Is 
it not rather our duty to open wide this book, 
and to go with our pupils far afield to learn at 
first hand the fundamental laws of the uni- 
verse? The mere putting of natura] science 
‘nto the course of study will avail littie until 
we have real teachers in our schools who have 
the vision that will lead them to make their 
teaching a vital part cf the lives of their pupils. 


IS THIS WOMAN YOU? 


MAY 


IRELAND 


Barwise Parent-Teacher Association, Wichita Fails 


Once upon a time there was a woman, or so I have heard, 
Who would go to the Mothers’ Club and never say a word. 
The president would ask for the opinion of each one, 
But not a word would she say until she got home. 

Then she would object to every plan, 

Would say so to every child, woman, or man, 

Would say: “That club’s run by just two or three!” 
Now I want to ask you, how else could it be, 

When the rest would sit there with their mouths shut tight, 
Not a word could you get out of them if you tried all night ? 


Suppose we run our club different, won't you? 

Let everyone do the best she can do; 

Each one take a part, her opinion freely give, 

And our club will prosper as sure as you live. 
Suppose we help the teachers, get them to help us, 
And try to get along without any fuss. 

If there is a plan before the house you don’t approve, 
Get up and say so here at the school, 

Tell why you object, but if the rest think it good, 
Take your defeat with a smile as each one should. 
Come the next time with a better plan, ‘please do! 
And don’t miss a meeting, for the club needs you! 


—Texas Outlook, 
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THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND THE FUTURE 


IDE G. SARGEANT 


t 


Principal, Public School No. 10, Paterson, New Jersey 


Sinclair Lewis in his “ Main Street” gives us 
4 pictiire of Gopher Prairie, which may be dupli- 
cated in the majority of American communi- 
ties. The class distinctions, the snobbery, the 
smug inertia, the selfishness of special inter- 
ests, the petty jealousies, the love of cheap gos- 
sip, the self-pity of the half-cocked would-be- 
reformer without sufficient ballast or clarity 
of vision to appreciate the heroism of the com- 
mon homely virtues, or the kindly tact to tie 
worthwhile enthusiasms to the plodding, prac- 
tical car of actual progress are all to be found 
in a varying degree ir nearly every school dis- 
trict. What is more we have representatives 
of ali these classes in our teaching corps. Scme- 
times it is the superintendent, sometimes the 
principal, and sometimes the teacher who 
stands like a rock against progress of any 
kind if it means a change of procedure. At 
the suggestion of anything new these people 
stand ready to cry “ fads and frills ” and “’eave 
a brick.” These objectors to change are vastly 
more harmfui to the advancement of education 
than the much decried “ indifferent public.” 
Moreover it is these people of pigmy vision and 
moral cowardice who are largely responsible 
for the so-called public indifference. 

Recently at one of our principals’ meetings 
the superintendent read a fine outline of the 
work of the principal. As we were passing 
from the hall one of our number remarked: 
“I just said to B that if a principa! 
measured up to that outline he would deserve 
a front seat in Heaven with the band playing 
soothing melodies in his ears.” 

Last June while riding in a crowded street 
car I heard a principal, in a voice which could 
be heard twenty feet away, denouncing his 
school board as made up of ignorant, cheap 
politicians. I knew the men he was talking 
about and I knew that while they were loyal 
enough Americans to be intensely active in the 
politics of the town, they were honest, hard- 
working men of good common sense, giving the 
community the best there was in them. They 
were better fitted for the board of education 
than this principal was for his position. What 
a lack of taste and what an impression must 
have been made upon those within hearing 
who knew him to be a school man! 

It is this cynicism, conceit, cheap wit, and 
fippancy in regard to things that should be 
treated seriously which has done education 
incalculable harm and stamped many of us as 
of small calibre. The principal of the future 
will not be of this sort. The position is be- 
coming too important to the public weal to 


allow its being filled by men and women with- 
out taste, without tact, without ideals, without 
vision. Not only the public welfare, but also 
the professional standards of the principalship 
demand that this type of principal be elimi- 
nated. It will not be school boards nor super- 
intendents alone who will do this but the prin- 
cipals themselves. Through principals’ organi- 
zations—national, state and local—and by con- 
ferences we propose to make our work of such 
a high order that none but the ablest and best 
wili be tolerated by the public. With this will 
go the dignitv, the recognition, and the finan- 
cial return found in other fields for like ability 
and like endeavor. 

The principal of tomorrow will be cognizant 
of the shortcomings and foibles of Gopher 
Prairie, but he will see also the substratum 
of solid worth upon which with the aid of his 
children, his teachers, and his community 
organizations he may build the wonderful com- 
munity that is to-be. With practical tact he 
will harness the enthusiasms of his “ Carols ” 
ior dynamos to drive the machinery of broader 
educational work. 

Why do [ draw this picture of the principal’s 
work: Because he is in the strategic position 
to do it. The superintendent’s field is too vast 
to do effective community work of the nature 
1 foresee; he lacks personal-touch with the 
people, and the class teacher’s field is too re- 
stricted. But the principal is in constant touch 
with parents, teachers and children. He alone 
is in a position to get his message across. If 
he has no message he has no right to the 
position. 

If under the present operation of school 
systems there are handicaps and obstructions 
to be overcome before we can do the work that 
must be done, let us remove them. If more 
clerical or supervisory help is needed we can 
get it if we go after it in the right way. Whin- 
ing and kicking won’t get it. If the school 
board seems slow to grasp our point of view, 
let us study our proposition. If our teachers 
are not what we desire let us make them so 
by hel-iul, constructive supervision. If our 
classes are too large let us carry or a cam- 
paign of publicity until our community is con- 
vinced. Big business does it and wins. Don’t 
knock; be a man or a woman in the best sense. 
Then we shall win. Then we shall do away 
with our Gopher Prairies, with cur ugly archi- 
tecture, with our inartistic interiors, with all 
the hateful things in our present community 
life.—-Flementary School Principals. 
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HOLLIS B. FRISSELL AND VIRGINIA’S RENAISSANCE 
IN EDUCATION 


ANDREW JACKSON MONTAGUE 
Former Governor of Virginia and Present Congressman 


[Address at Dedication of the “Frissell Memorial Organ,” Ogden Hall, Hampton Institute.] 


Twenty-one years ago I first came in a 
somewhat official capacity to Hampton Insti- 
tute. I then met for the first time, in an inti- 
mate way, Dr. Hollis B. Frissell. was. almost 
immediately drawn to him. 

There was in Dr. Frissell a certain modesty. 
at the same time tenacity; a certain quality of 
self-effacement, at the same time a dynamo of 
energy and accomplishments, that struck and 
appealed to me. I threw myself in somewhat 
close touch with him in the responsibilities that 
fell upon me in connection with the educational 
work of this Commonwealth. I found him 
sagacious, wise, and most helpful. 

Dr. Frissell had a very difficult role to 
play, as the principal of this school has a very 
difficult and great role to play. I speak very 
candidly. For any man of one race to devote 
himself largely to the education and manage- 
ment of another race, in and of itself requires 
ability, character, and even religion. I do not 
care whether that race is black or red or 
yellow or white. For a man of the same race, 
but of another country, to administer a great 
institution of this sort likewise would involve 
the same delicate and difficult responsibilities. 

Dr. Frissell did that. He did it in a way 
so compelling, so achieving, that his merits 
Were recognized and the results spread them- 
selves out before the eyes of the people 
throughout the length and breadth of our great 
continent. 

I attended, I believe, four Hampton Institute 
commencements. I felt it a semi-official duty 
to do it. Great changes have taken place since 
{ was last at Hampton. Ogden Hall was not 
here—the magnificent memorial to a very ex- 
traordinary man. I look upon Robert C. Ogden 
as one of the three or four big men I have 
met in my life. He had a great head for public, 
as well as private, business. 

There was prominent in Virginia about 
twenty-one years ago a very remarkable 
renaissance of education, a very enthusiastic 
and co-operative movement among people of 
the Commonwealth for the promotion and the 


expansion and the development of our public- 
schcol system. No one connected with that 
system at that time felt that he had tested the 
sources of information, that he had really 
touched the nourishing influence of the educa- 
tional spirit, unless he conversed closely and 
intimately with Dr. Frissell, So my _ duty 
threw me into that happy circumstance. 

When one saw him move on to the platform, 
perhaps one was not greatly impressed unless 
he looked deeper into things. He could do 
more and make it appear less than any other 
man I ever met. He did things and effaced 
himself when he did them. He was an 
intensely unselfish man, which is rather a rare 
thing in this rare world of ours. He had 2 
genuine altruistic temperament, coupled with 
very great ability and very great character. 

Dr. james E. Gregg has very happily alluded 
to the fitness ot this organ in this building as 
an expositisn of Dr. Frissell’s character, 
especially the unity, the harmony, and _ the 
order of things which music brings out, which 
music instills, which music develops. Of the 
concrete spiritual forces in the world perhaps 
there is nothing quite so potent as music. 

Knowing Dr. Frissell as I knew him, [ 
can imagine nothing by which he would rather 
have himself concretely portrayed to the student 
body of this institution, from session to session 
and from generation to generation as symboliz- 
ing himself—his wishes and his thoughts and his 
hopes and his spirits—-than by the great notes 
which must from time to time well through this 
zuditorium from this great instrument. It is 
very fitting that it should be given, and it is a 
happy spirit that recognized it. 

Il am very glad to associate myself with you 
in the hope that all of the goodness that has 
been put into this organ, all of the hopes and 
expectations which are aroused by it, may be 
fulfilled to the utmost. In doing that we shall 
establish and perpetuate the great name of a 
good man who wrought well in his day and 
generation, who worked for the upbuilding of 
a great race of people. 


> 


LINCOLN’S APPEAL FOR LIBERTY TO ALL LAWS 
Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well wisher to his posterity, swear by 
the blood of the Revolution never to violate in the least particular the laws of the country, 


and never to tolerate their violation by others. 


As the patriots of seventy-six did to the 


support of the Declaration of Independence, sc to the support of the Constitution and laws 
let every American pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honor. Let every man remem- 
ber that to violate the law is to trample on the blood of his father, and to tear the charter of 


his cwn and his children’s liberty. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every 


American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, 
in seminaries, and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling books, 


almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in the legislative halls, and enforced 


in courts of justice. 
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HENRY K. WARREN, who resigns as presi- 
dent of Yankton College. South Dakota, has 
been president cf that college for twenty-eight 
years, and no other president of educational 
institution in original Dakota—South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana--has 
approached such a length of presidential ser- 
vice. He is not only the dean cf school men, 
public and private, in the three states in length 
of service, but in character of educationai leader- 
ship. It is thirty-seven years since we first 
met Hlenry K. Warren, then superintendent of a 
small school system in Kansas, and we followed 
him as he went to a professorship in Drury 
College, Missouri; was on his board of trustees 
when he was president of a small college in 
Nebraska: and have had pride in his successful 
effort to maintain a scholarly rank for the first 
institution for higher education in the Dakotas 
and Montana. He has well earned the restful 
retirement he is to have. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, president- 
elect of George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., to succeed Howard L. Hodgkins, 
dean of engineering schoo!, who has been act- 
ing president since the resignation of William 
M. Collier, who resigned to become Ambas- 
sador to Chile, was mayor of Lake Forest, 
illinois, 1915-17, director of the Savings 
Division of the United States Treasury De- 
partment and Chief of Education Service, and 
Chief of the Education Department of the 
Uniteu States Chamber of Commerce. He 
brings to the presidency an unusual experience 
and a winning personality. 


CHARLES S. SARGENT, professor of arbori- 


culture in Harvard University and director of 
the Arboretum, who receives the medal of 


honor of the American Genetic Associa- 
tion for distinguished services the 
feld of foreign plant introduction, is the 


leading figure today in the plant world. He 
has made of the Arnold Arboretum the greatest 
introducer and cherisher of all forms of trees 
and shrubs that will grow in this latitude. 
It was a high honor to receive the medal from 
the hands of President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard, who said that Dr. Sargent is easily 
the outstanding leader in the world of plant 
introduction. 


CLARENCE DARWIN KINGSLEY, special- 
ist in Secondary Education. 65 Langdon street, 
Cambridge, Mass., has resigned as supervisor 
of Higk Schools, Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of [education, since 1912, and has estab- 
shed himself as a consulting specialist in 
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various phases of secondary education, a sort 
of architect of secondary education, than whom 
no one could be better prepared. No one in the 
country has been.a more intelligent or devoted 
student of secondary school problems, from 
architecture and sanitation to curricula and ad- 
ministration. He has been on the Summer ses- 
sion faculty of Harvard for several years, and 
for eleven years has been chairman of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education, National Education Associa- 
tion. 


DAVID FRIDAY, president, Michigan State 
Agricultural College, Lansing, has resigned to 
accept a professorship in economics at the new 
School for Social Research of New York City. 
Dr. Friday has been president at Lansing for 
iour years; previously ke had been at the head 
of the department of economics in the Univer- 
sity of New York, and prior to that professor 
of economics in the University of Michigan. 
He will find work that is every way congenial 
in the new School for Social Research. 


STEPHEN S. COLVIN, Providence, R. L. 
professor of Educational Psychology, Brown 
University, for the past ten years, goes to 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where 
he is to have a large opportunity and responsi- 
bility. Dr. Colvin is one of the men of rare 
nrofessional achievement resulting from ex- 
tended educational preparation, exceptional ex- 
perience, and personal devotion to the art of 
teaching and the science of education. A 
uative of Phoenix, R. I. (1869), with earned 
scholastic degrees from Brown University, 
Clark University, Worcester, and the Universi- 
ties of Berlin and Strassburg. 


Dk. CHARLES F. THWING, president 
emeritus, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, has a full page article in the New York 
Herald reviewing the school world in the 
school year 1922-23. For a third of a century 
Dr.Thwing has kept tab of educational progress 
in the higher institutions of learning and_ its 
signiticance as has no one else in any period 
of their history, and the New York Herald 
provides the opportunity for the best broad- 
castiig of his study cf a year’s tendencies that 
he has had in a daily paper. Of course it has 
been the important year for such a study that 
Dr. Thwing has had. He magnifies appropri- 
ately the vast increase in student enrollment, 
the salary situation and the athletic problems 
of ccileges and universities. It is an inestima- 
ble service which Dr. Thwing renders in these 
studies 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FIELD DAYS (Con- 
necticut Board of Education) 

Feeling that the cld community spirit is 
in danger of dying out and that there is need 
to emphasize simple pleasures, this little bul- 
letin has been compiled by Ailen G. Ireland, 
director of Physical Education, and Clifford 
Brownell of the State Board of Education of 
Connecticut. It especially stresses the value 
cf community field days and gives in detail the 
method of organization, the program and the 
administration of such events. 

As Abraham Lincoln stands for freedom to 
every American child, so Daniel Boone stands 
for the pioneering spirit that dared the dangers 
of the wilderness and made possible the marvel- 
cus development of the Middle West. The April 
number of ihe Berks County, Pa., Bulletin 
has a most interesting and instructive article 
on the famous frontiersman by Margaret Babb, 
a pupil in the Birdsbore High School, who won 
first prize in the essay contest sponsored by 
the D. A. R. 

Daniel Boone’s name has recently been 
entercd in the New York Hall of Fame and in 
1921 the director of the mint at Philadelphia 
issued a quarter of a million dollars worth oi 
fifty-cent pieces to honor the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Missouri statehood. On one 
side is the head of Boone and on the other the 
figures of an Indian and a Missouri pioneer. 


A NURSERY SCHOOL EXPERIMENT (Bureau of 
Educational Experiments) 


Miss Harriet M. Johnson has given us a most 
Hluminating study of the possibilities of educa- 
tion with tiny tots from eighteen months to three 
years of age by the method of grouping them 
homcgeneously, giving them the greatest free- 
dom of action that safety will permit and limit- 
ing the individual groups to four children under 
the care of an adult. This person has all the 
care of her group and records the results of 
her study for the benefit of the school. 

The family unit of varying ages is not used 
and wisely so, for as Miss Johnson says: 
“The older children would have either to sub- 
mit to continual interference by the younger 
ones, or would adopt the role of mother or 
nurse, in which case the younger ones become 
passive and lose their impulse to independence 
and initiative.” 

The day is loosely divided into periods gov- 
erned naturally by naps and lunches, and the 
play equipment is as simple as possible to 
allow for the development of initiative on the 
part of the child. The headquarters of the 
bureau are at 114 West Thirteenth strect, New 
York, 


RUCH-POPENO'? GENERAL SCIENCE TEST (World 
Book Company) 

This test is designed primarily to measure 
the accomplishment of pupils in the eighth and 
ninth grades. Part I.is composed of fifty lines 
of general information concerning familiar ele- 
mentary and scientific facts, principles, con- 
cepts, terms, definitions and applications in the 
various sciences. Part Il. measures the ability 
of the pupil to identify apparatus, organisms, 
structures, and principles and to apply princi- 
ples of science to the sulution of simple prob- 
lems. 

It should prove of value in the assignment ci 
school marks, in the determination of premo- 
tions and failures, in the classification of pupils 
into sections and in comparison of results ob- 
tained by similar classes. 

As a result cf the World War there has 
developed in the United States a deeper and 
more widespread interest in the education of 
the adult immigrant During the past five 
years, with the generous support of the legis- 
jature, the State of New York through the 
carnest efforts of the local public school auth- 
orities and of the state supervisor and his assis- 
tants has made an encouraging beginning in 
immigrant education. The State Department of 
iducation has a special statf promoting this 
work throughout the state under a_ speciai 
supervisor and as one of the functions of the 
Division of Vocational and Extension Educa- 
tion. 


“The College and the People” is a pamphlet 
including editorials and articles from the St. 
Louis Star giving the opinions and views of 
American college presidents as to “ What Ails 
Our Colleges.” Higher educaticn has develcped 
into a most costly and complex process. The 
present agitation for limiting college enroll- 
ment is due to the fact that college revenues 
have not kept pace with the incicase of stu- 
cents. The solution of the problem according 
tc the articles is to retain the great universities 
and colleges, and expand them, but make them 
training grounds for specialists. Then take 
higher education home to the people. Most 
college students should not “go to college.’ 
The college should come to them. 

PICTURE STUDY IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS 

In presenting this manual of suggested pic- 
tures for study in the schools of New York. 
Director Frank Hl. Collins has given us one of 
the best articles on art criticism that we have 
eyer seen. Of the much discussed “ Mana 
Lisa, for instance, he says: “ We’ve read about 
its charm and beauty, but we slowly shake our 
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heads over whether this picture is a thing of 
heauty and therefore a joy torever.” But there’ 
are really beautiful pictures which appeal to 
all, such as Raphacl’s “ Madonna of the Chair” 
and Watteau’s “ Embarkation.” 

Beauty cannot be bounded by formulas nor 
its possession controlled by an elect few. 
Appreciation of art comes only to those whe 
diligently seek it. It must be acquired. It is 
not enough to know what one likes. Apprecia- 
iion of the highest forms of beauty comes only 
through constant associaticn with them. 


“It Can Be Done” is the title of a new 
department in the N.H.S.T. A. Bulletin, edited 
by Guy E. Speare of Plymouth. It proposes 
to give publicity to some of the achievements 
of the teachers of New Hampshire with the 
hope that similar or greater accomplishments 
may be propagated. Some of the latest “can 
be dones” are the improvement of attendance 
in Pittsburg, the most northern town of the 
state, in spite of cold, snowdrifts and “ long 
hauls” to school; the organization of a 
Teachers’ Council in Exeter; the construction 
of a new Junior-Senior High School building at 
Laconia with a gymnasium, an auditorium seat- 
ing 1,000 and twenty-two classrooms; and 
“Co-cperation of feudal factions secured 
threugh a community club organized by the 
teacher and her pupils ” in one of the towns. 


SCHOOL RECORDS (Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, New York) 


In March, 1918, the Bureau of Educational 
Experiments began an experiment in school 
records. The undertaking arose from a prac- 
tical need felt by all experimental schools—- 
the need to know what subject matter, equip- 
ment, and methods bring promising results and 
to accumulate material which should in time 
contribute towards a better knowledge of chil- 
dren’s growth in school. 

The active participants in the experimert 
were the City and Country School, the Nursery 
Schocl, several classcs in the public elementary 
schocls and a recorder, Miss Mary S. Marot. 
The children were from three and a half to 
ten years old. 

The plan finally adopted after various experi- 
ments was that of rough note-taking 
by the teacher, daily or oftener, and 
the making of an organized summary 
of these notes at the end of the week. 
These reports were gathered by the recorder 
and organized under certain tentative principles 
of recording. LExperience showed that it must 
be the class teacher who makes the record oi 
her own class. 

The report is classified under Records of 
Functioning of Curriculum, Records of Equip - 
ment and Records of Individual Children. 

The value of such records depends largely 
On the willingnes of the individual teacher to 
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co-operate. When a school manages its records: 
with’ skill, when it uses an organization of 
material appropriate to its purposes, when it 
gives its teachers time to re-read and summar- 
ize, such recerds will be invaluable. 


—o—— 


INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE MOUNT VERNON 
SCHOOLS 


The time schedule of the elementary schools 
of Mount Vernon, N.Y., allows an hour a day 
in each grade for individual work, during which 
time the teacher who has learned how to in- 
aividualize her teaching may meet and work 
with children as individuals while the other 
members of the class are engaged in profitable 
class work. Many of the teachers in the 
schools have learned to use this time to excel- 
lent advantage. 

Some very good class teachers, however, 
are so constituted that they are not happy in 
teaching children as individuals. They seem 
to need a group of children to inspire them. 
The patience, sympathy, optimism which con- 
stitute the fundamental elements of the spirit 
of individualized teaching are developed only 
after the teacher sees the real importance of 
reaching individual children and has experi- 
enced the joy of leading some needy boy or 
girl from darkness into light. 

The report by Superintendent Holmes of the 
details of this pioneer work in several schools. 
as carried out both by the classroom teacher 
and by teachers specially assigned to the work 
convinces us that this is the new thing in 
education, the logical outgrowth of project 
work and supervised study, for it solves so- 
many problems of retardation, readjustment, 
and financial economy. 


—o—_ 


THE CHILD HEALTH SCHOOL (University of 
Chicago) 


The experimental Child Health School, of 
which this publication of the Bureau cf Educa- 
tion is a report, was conducted in the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago by 
Lydia J. Roberts during the summers of 1920: 
and i921. 

It was undertaken for the purpose of 
demonstrating on a small scale how a school 
erganized on a health basis may tunction to: 
improve the health habits, nutrition and general 
well-being of its children. The methods used 
in the public schools seem wasteful if nothing 
more although they have the agencies for the 
work. The specific objects of the Health 
School, therefore, were to demonstrate that 
health can be taught and health habits formed 
through the studies and activities already in- 
cluded in the average school curriculum and 
procedure; to instruct the teachers how to 
carry on the work in their own schools, and 
to study interesting problems relating to the 
subject of child health. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN ST. PAUL. 


Musical language, with its power to portray nature in 
all her moods, is one which all pupils should be given an 
opportunity to learn. Unless this language is taught in 
the public schools without cost to the pupils, perhaps many 
who have ability in this line of self-expression will go 
through life without becoming conscious. of that ability. 
Besides being a method of se!f-expression, music has fur- 
ther values,—social, cultural, and vocational. It is a 
strong educational factor, if rightly taught, in developing 
initiative and efficiency, particularly in class work where 
a standard is set which the pupils aim to meet. Superin- 
tendent D. E. Hickey showed a proper appreciation of 
these values by laying the foundation of an instrumental 
amusic department in the South St. Paul schools in the 
school year 1922-23. 

Early in the fall of the year piano classes were organ- 
ized and taught according to the Giddings plan, and at the 
beginning of the second semester piano pupils numbered 
over one hundred. Two, three, or four classes of five to 
sixteen pupils are conducted in each building without cost 
to the pupils, and, for the most part, during school hours. 
Pupils having no piano at home are allowed to practice on 
the school pianos at regular periods. Instruction is given 
also in violin, trombone, saxophone, melophone, xylophone, 
and cornet. The enrollment for this year is two hundred 
twenty-five pupils. 

We are very proud to have been the first to put on 
Piano contests. Preliminary contests were held in each 
of the five grade buildings and in the Junior High School 
during the months of January and February, at which 
time the two best pupils in position, fingering, time and 
rhythm were chosen by three judges. This team, then, 
represented their school at the final contest held on the 
evening of February 21, and first, second and third prizes 
were won for their schools by the three best teams. The 
plan is to include other instruments in this contest next 
year. 

The most encouraging result of the year’s work is the 
satisfactory progress of the grade school orchestra com- 
posed, with the exception of two violinists and the pianist, 
of pupils of the instrumental department. Our first re- 
hearsals were spent in trying to play and to hear the scale 
of G, and in finally playing a simple piece in that key. 
We combined for class work various instruments: Piano, 
cornet, violin, and drums. Later in the year we did sev- 
eral pieces out of Ascher’s I; and last week we did “Sweet 
Melody” in Ascher’s II very nicely. 

We will most heartily welcome any of our readers who 
may be interested in visiting us. 

Mabel C. Hauge, 
Instructor. 
May 1, 1923. 


China was using paper money 4,620 years ago. Let’s 
see. How long after creation (?) was that? 


The New York Tribune has 200 telephones in its new 
offices. 


There is a proposition in the British Parliament to sur- 
tender to the state all property above $50,000 in individual! 
hands. It is not likely to become a law at once. 


Giovanni Papini’s “Life of Christ” is often the “best 
Seller” on non-fiction books. 


DOES IT PAY? 


Does Education pay? What a question! 

Does it pay to prepare the ground before sowing the 
seed? 

Does it pay to plane and sandpaper the board before 
putting it into the piece of furniture? 

Does it pay to know things rather than live in ignorance? 

Does it pay to have a mind rather than be a mere 
animal, and be directed by those who have minds? 

Does it pay to think, and if so, to think with a trained 
mind rather than with an untrained one? 

Does it pay to be a leader rather than a follower? 

Does it pay to be one of the capable of the human race 
or to be one of the inferior? 

Does it pay to prepare one’s self to do large things or 
to remain satisfied to do small things, and let others™take 
the advanced positions? 

Does it pay to get an education? Only the lazy and the 
ignorant answer: “No.” 

—From Public School Circular, 

Superintendent Nye, Billings. 


Edward Bok’s “Man from Maine” is one of the “best 
sellers” among non-fiction books. 


HELLO. 


A cheery, rollicking word, thoroughly American in its 
origin and use, is that little word “Hello.” So far as we 
know it has no exact counterpart in any other language, 
even the English of the British Isles. Purists have tried 
to dissuade us from its use, especially in telephone con- 
versation. But the word sticks in spite of its objectors. 
The Briton says over the wire: “Are you there?”— 
which never fails to strike the funny bone of the Ameri- 
can. Picture oneself lifting the. receiver and calling “I 
am here.” It can’t be done. There is something friendly 
in “Hello.” It has a merry ring, and is a good begin- 
ning for the voice with a smile, which good sense advises 
us to adopt at all times. “Hello” is a word of infinite 
possibilities. To greet and be greeted with it at the be- 
ginning of a day lends a flavor that lasts throughout the 
hours. It is easy to say, and has the trick of reverberat- 
ing long after it is spoken. From the lips of a child it 
makes us merry. From the lips of a maiden it captivates. 
From the lips of a “pal” it comes filled with heartiest 
good wishes. It is a lusty, youthful word, this “Hello,” 
and sits on the tip of the tongue at all times, ready to 
dart away and bring cheer to a passing friend. “Good 
morning” is all too formal. “How do you do?” is im- 
personal. ‘‘Hello” is just the word.—Editorial, Stam- 
ford (Conn.) Advocate. 


KINDERGARTEN UNION. 


At the thirtieth annual convention of the International 
Kindergarten Union held in Pittsburgh, Penn., an in- 
teresting paper was given on music for young children 
with demonstrations by public school kindergarten chil- 
dren. Another interesting feature of the meeting was the 
participation in children’s games by the delegates and som? 
of the students in the Pittsburgh Normal School. In the 
sectional meeting for the classroom teachers the discus- 
sion was about what constitutes a balanced course of study 
for young children. 

Among the principal speakers were: Miss Patty S. Hitl 
of Columbia University, Miss Luella Palmer ef New Yors 
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City, Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, Miss Edna Dean 
Baker of Chicago, Angelo Patri of New York, George 
Bellemy of Cleveland, Dr. W. T. Root and Will Earhart 
of Pittsburgh, Dr. Bird Baldwin of the University of 
Iowa, and Dr. Frederick G. Bonser of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Twenty years ago the International Kindergarten Union 
thad met in Pittsburgh, so one of the unique features of the 
Symposium Supper was a group of talks by various mem- 
bers who were present at that time. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, was selected as the meeting 
place for 1924. The officers for 1924 are: Miss Ella Ruth 
Boyce of Pittsburgh, president; Miss Caroline D. Bar- 
dour of Superior, Wisconsin, and Miss Barbara Green- 
wood of Los Angeles, Calif., vice-presidents; Miss 
May Murray of Springfield, Mass., corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer; Miss Mary G. Waite of Chicago, re- 
cording secretary, and Miss Aline Seeton of Louisville, 
auditor. 


THE VALUE OF REPORTS. 
W. S. HAND 


Of making reports, like books, there is no end. Now- 
cadays every tenth person one meets has just written some 
‘kind of report, is now writing a report, or is about to 
write one. The order of the day is, make a survey of 
something then write a report on it. The land is liter- 
ally filled with all kinds of experts, each laboring diligently 
to justify his title and his existence. Tons upon tons of 
clean, white paper are turned into reports that go unread 
to the scrap pile. The only reading given to hundreds of 
reports is that given by the proofreader—and he is paid 
to do it. Hundreds of other reports are disposed of under 
the euphonious term filed. -What person so much as turns 
the leaves of half the reports thrust upon him by zealous 
writers, propagandists, agents and others? Pages of tables, 
chapters of exhibits, volumes of findings and recommenda- 
tions! The waste basket, the ash barrel, the furnace— 
what conveniences! 

In view of the foregoing reflections, to undertake to 
write a report is a somewhat hazardous business. The 
writer ought to be sure, (1) that he has a subject of real 
value to discuss, (2) that he can make his subject attrac- 
tive to somebody, (3) that he can stop when he has fin- 
ished. None but a grim stoic can be induced to read a 
long, rambling report. Now, a school report is inherently 
somewhat difficult, since the best product of any school or 
School system is elusive when it comes to appraising that 
Product—the character which it is developing in its pupils, 
the kind of manhood and womanhood it is implanting and 
fostering. Tables of statistics as to increased enroll- 
ment, enlarged buildings, new buildings, increased school 
equipment and increased school revenue—all these things 
tell something of the comumnity’s faith in schools and of 
the people’s willingness to support them. But frequently 
these reports fail to reveal much of the aims and ideals 
of the management, of the spirit and equipment of the 
teachers, of the aspirations and responsiveness of the 
Pupils, of the co-operation and support given in the homes, 
and often but little of the strength and value of the cur- 
ticulum or of the school organization itself. 


Jewelry, ancient coins, and relics valued close to $100,- 


000, according to first estimates, were stolen from the 
Stanford University memorial museum. 


EDUCATION 


THE WEAVERS. 
M. 


Into the hands of the weavers come the raw material— 
the children of the country. Our school teachers are the 
weavers, and through their hands are passing the future 
citizens of the nation; statesmen, politicians, fathers, 
mothers, yes, and the future criminals, all are in the 
schools today. 

Superintendent of Schools of Lexington, Ky., in an arti- 
cle recently, likened the public school to a loom in which 
this nation’s destiny must be woven. “The warp and woof 
of that wondrous fabric must be character. Only then 
may a righteous public conscience be developed and per- 
petuated. The worth and strength of a state depend far 
less on the form of its institutions than upon the character 
of its people. Civilization itself is only a matter of per- 
sonal improvement. Not until character is the true and 
steady aim of the public school will this nation become 
righteous. Here one former is worth a thousand re- 
formers.” 

Twenty states already have laws requiring humaneness 
to be taught in their public schools. It is the state’s duty 
to protect the helpless, and by this teaching they aim to 
protect the child as well as the animal, because of the princi- 
ple involved. All life is the same, differing only in degree 
of development and expression, each profits by associa- 
tion with the other. 

“The great advancement of the world throughout all 
ages is to be measured by the increase of humanity and 
the decrease of crime,” says Sir Arthur Helps. To edu- 
cate the youth of today is to increase the humanity of the 
future generations. 

The lack of humane educational training is the principal 
cause of crime today. 


HEROIC ILLINOIS EDUCATORS. 


Whereas there has recently appeared, in certain 
newspapers and on the platform, a determined and vicious 
propaganda designed to discredit the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and 

Whereas this propaganda is industriously seeking -to 
further its ends by besmirching the reputations of the 
members of the Court, especially that of the Chief Jus- 
tice; and 

Whereas we, an association of educational lead- 
ers, feel it to be a part of our duty to defend our dis- 
tinctive and tried American institutions, and to counter 
the attacks by demagogs and political charlatans upon a 
social order which it is one of the chief endeavors of the 
American School to build up; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we, the Illinois Association of Ele- 
mentary School Supervisors, in annual meeting assembied, 
go on record as being thoroughly convinced of the practi- 
cal wisdom of the men who wrought the Constitution of 
the United States, in that they made due provision for 
the proper co-ordinating of the three parts of govern- 
ment; as believing that the current assaults upon the Fed- 
eral Judiciary call for the severest condemnation by all 
who revere republican institutions and have some appre- 
ciation of their historical significance; and as determined 
to combat, by all the means within our power, this vicious 
propaganda and the authors of it; and be it further 

Resolved: That we call upon all patriotic individ- 
uals and organizations to join us in expressing our ut- 
most confidence in the Supreme Court, in its present per- 
sonnel, and in the present Chief Justice. The high judi- 
cial ability and personat-integrity of William Howard 
Taft are beyond question. 
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BOOK TABLE 


LA FRANCE ETERNELLE. By Albert A. Méras, Ph. 
D., assistant professor of French, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Major, Infantry, United States 
Army, 1917-19. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 313 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

One of the most important functions of the modern 
language teacher, it would seem, is to serve as interpreter 
between two civilizations: his own, and—without sacrifice 
of his loyalty to his own country—that which is represented 
by the language and literature which he must teach. Pro- 


' fessor Méras has succeeded in doing this admirably in “La 


France Eternelle.’ An American of French descent, a 
teacher of French in an American university, an officer 
in the A.E. F., he is well-fitted to bring to American stu- 
dents of French something of the spirit of France. Ac- 
cordingly he has made this interesting compilation of 
stories, poems, letters, newspaper articles, editorials, offi- 
cial communiqués, and orders of the day. Throughout the 
book the purpose of the editor is never lost sight of—to 
picture the spirit of the French people under the great 
stress of the War, in dark days and glad, when noble 
ideals were the word of the day. Sometimes we fear that 
the great service of France is being too early forgotten in 
the period of moral degeneracy that has followed the War. 
Books like this will do much to keep alive, if not gratitude 
to France, at least appreciation of what we owe her. 

The more than sixty selections cover the call to arm:, 
the great battles of the Marne, Verdun, etc., the various 
services, the coming of the Americans, the lives of the sol- 
diers, the spirit of the women, the children, the nuns in the 
hospitals, the great leaders, the armistice, the signing of 
the peace. Great names appear in the list of authors: 
Richepin, Barrés, Bordeaux, Rostand, Boylesve, Anatole 
France, Lauzanne, Marshals Foch and Peétain. Letters of 
little children add their note of inconquerable spirit. The 
editor has provided a full vocabulary. The volume is 
beautifully and abundantly illustrated in pen and ink by 
Kerr Eby. Not the least of its attractions is the moderate 
price. “La France Eternelle” will find a ready and last- 
ing welcome in advanced French classes. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD, FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF PUBLIC HYGIENE AND EDUCA- 
TION. By Arnold Gesell, M. D., Yale University. 
Cloth. 264 pages. Bostcn, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The pre-school child is receiving public attention for 
the first time, and Dr. Gesell of Yale University has pre- 
pared the first educational book that gives the pre-school 
child anything approaching adequate attention. 

There have been excellent books on Mothercraft, on 
Child Hygiene and other special phases of home care of 
children, but Dr. Gesell lifts the pre-school child into 
the realm of public education. Dr. Gesell uses the after- 
war necessity of preserving the life and health of chil- 
dren for the production of healthy and moral men and 
women. 

A happy phrase upon which Dr. Gesell builds his entire 
treatment of the Pre-School Child is the plasticity of the 
child in the years before he goes to school or kindergarten. 

Equally happy is his treatment of the child in these 
plastic years in reference to the biological significance, 
medical significance, psychological significance and admin- 
istrative aspects. 

Before birth a child increases from the weight of the 
fertilized ovum about five million per cent. In the 
first five months after birth the weight doubles. In the 


first year there is a total gain of 200 per cent. and the see- 
ond year about 30 per cent., but from six years the gain 
is fairly steady at 10 per cent. 

In the Pre-School period there are so many diseases. 
preying upon child life that in medicine Pediatrics is now 
regarded as one of the most important specialties in the 
science. 

One-third of all the deaths in the country are before 
school age, and ten times as many deaths occur in the five 
years as in the first ten years of school age. 

Dr. Gesell magnifies appropriately and skilfully the fact 
that a child’s psychological development in the first six 
years is as great as his physical development. While it 
cannot be weighed and measured as in the case of physicat 
growth it is not only as definite but is of much _ greater 
significance. A dwarfed body is a misfortune, but a 
dwarfed mind is a tragedy. 

In nothing has Dr. Gesell rendered greater service than 
in calling attention to the baneful tendency on the part of 
the public toward conservatism regarding social legisla- 
tion. 

Before our entrance to the World War, of the 553. 
cities with a population of more than 10,000, there were 
255 that had no infant welfare work except milk inspec- 
tion, and 134 others had not even so much as milk inspec- 
tion. Only twenty cities had bureaus of child hygiene. 

Just one year after the United States entered the World 
War, April 6, 1918, a Children’s Year campaign was in- 
augurated, and by December, 1919, there were 17,000 com- 
mittees on Child Conservation and 11,000,000 women were 
enlisted in weighing, measuring and physically testing 
children of pre-school age. 

By May, 1920, thirty-two states had State Bureaus of 
Child Hygiene. 

“The Pre-School Child” is the greatest single publica- 
tion that presents all the facts informationally and_ in- 
spirationally. 


DOCTOR JOHNSON. A Play. By A. Edward New- 
ton of Philadelphia. Cloth (7 by 9). Illustrated. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Mr. Newton makes Dr. Johnson alive once more, makes 
all that was witty and wise, graceful and graceless, so. 
marvelously real that nothing seems lacking. Nor is that 
all, for Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edmund Burke, Boswell,. 
Oliver Goldsmith, Thrale and Garrick, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. 
Woftington and Miss Burney are recreated in all their 
characteristics. 

One could read Boswell’s “Johnson” for hours and not 
see Johnson as vividly as in the setting of this play. One: 
could read all biographies of Oliver Goldsmith and not 
appreciate him as in this setting. 

One would not believe it in the power of a writer of 
today to become so fascinated with the life of London in 
Johnson’s day that he could create that life so as to make- 
Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and others more really alive than any one in real 
life today. 

That world is here presented with such an irresistible 
charm that it is classic, so classic as to make the best lite 
of today insipid. 

Students may not read English masterpieces as the 
fathers did, but they will read this “play” even if they 
cannot see it played, and every college, every secondary 
school will stage it if there is an opportunity to read it. 

What an education it would be for a school to act % 
play like “Doctor Johnson’! 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 


ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 


tion are simply told. 


They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 


page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon St., Boston 


OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


— 


EDUCATION 


Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant te take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


A-48 5-18 
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Remington Quiet 


' | 'HIS is the typewriter that every 


school needs for the instruction 


of its pupils. 


Quiet in the schoolroom is impor- 
tant—how important every commer- 


cial teacher knows. 


Quiet in the business office is equally 
important and the demand for it is 
great and growing. It pays every school 
to consider the demands of business 
in choosing its typewriter equipment. 


RY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY 


374 Broadway 


New York 


Branches Everywhere 


Every Remington quality — speed, 
durability, ease of operation, the “‘na- 
tural touch”— plus the incomparable 
quiet feature—all are contained in 
our latest product, the new Quiet 12. 
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KING’S COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
WAR, 1914-1918. With an Introduction by “Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch, commander-in-chief of the Allied 
Armies. Published by the History Associates, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Any attempt to reproduce the substance of this great 
history of the World War would be out of the question. 
The book is a graphic visualizing of four years of world 
struggle. Nothing like it could be attempted, much less 
accomplished, except by one so fortunate and accomplished 
as W. C. King. Not only was he fitted by training and 
culture for such a task, but he commanded the sources of 
information, and the best expert assistance. Marshal 
Foch says of the book: “I approve of the editors’ under- 
taking, which has been executed with such care and com- 
pleteness, and I wish for this history a wide distribution 
among the English-speaking people of every land.” 

After summarizing the parties in the struggle King seizes 
upon the deeper issue as one of type. He says: “The 
conflict was essentially spiritual, a collision of crucial con- 
cepts, a renewal on the cosmic scale of the eternal battle 
between Christ and Antichrist, Freedom and Tyranny, 
Bible and Babel.” 

The military party in Germany, influenced by their 
philosophers, especially Nietzsche, Freitschke, and Bern- 
hardi, pushed the German nation into war under the pres- 
sure of a wild ambition to rule the world. 

Even where destructive war did not come they sowed 
broadcast Schrecklichkeit. While the match that set off 
the conflagration was the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis ‘Ferdinand and his wife the real cause of the war 
was a long ways behind this—it was nothing less than a 
barbarous civilization against a Christian. 

After running his plow deep into the soil of the nations 
for the cause Mr. King proceeds to unroll the four years 
of fearful bloody and destructive history. To obtain fuil 
information of this greatest war in the history of the worl: 
one must read the book. Besides a graphic account of the 
struggle Mr. King gives a full account of the peace terms, 
and the dragon’s teeth sown broadcast at that time. All 
we can say of this book is, that it is monumental, and any 
one who reads it or a part of it will know all about the 
great World War. It packs into a little over seven hun- 
dred pages great world struggles and issues. 

It is of the utmost importance that every student’; library 
as well as every public library and school library should 
have a history that has the sweep of the civilized world 
from 1914 to 1921, that is complete, impartial, authentic 
and captivating, and W. C. King has produced the only 
work that meets all of these conditions. The publishers 
are sure that it is the only authentic story of the great con- 
flict in any language. It graphically describes every im- 
portant battle on land or sea during the war. 

There are wonderful chapters, as, for instance, the ac- 
count of how Germany lost her soul, revealing, without 
passion, Germany’s hidden purposes. Mr. King’s marvelous 
story of the war is the only account written that has the 
unqualified and ardent endorsement of Marshal Foch. 

There are five hundred realistic scenes vividly portrayed, 
giving a complete panorama of the great conflict. 

Not only has Mr. King prepared the greatest story that 
has been published, but he has done the work so completely 
and the publishers have presented it so masterfully and 
artistically that there is no likelihood that it will ever be 
equalled in one volume. 


DANTE. By Jefferson Butler Fletcher, professor of 
Comparative Literature, Columbia University. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 256 pp. 

The “Home University Library” contains many titles of 
interest and authority in science, history, government, 
geography, sociology, philosophy, religion, education, art, 


and literature, but none that has greater interest than 
Professor Fletcher’s “Dante.” Fletcher is one of the 
leading medievalists of American scholarship, a man of 
wide and profound learning, not only in English, but in 
the continental literatures as well. His “Symbolism of the 
Divine Comedy,” recently published, is a noteworthy 
contribution to Dante studies, and his “Religion of Beauty 
in Woman,” published some years ago, is the best brief 
appraisal of the courtly code of the Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance that we have. In this volume Mr. Fletcher 
gives an all-round popular introduction to Dante—the man, 
the poet, the philosopher and teacher—that is, if a work 
that betrays such thorough knowledge of the subject in 
every line can properly be called “popular.” At any rate, 
it is understandable without sacrifice of scholarliness or 
total disuse of the critical faculties. Besides the treat- 
mente of Dante, his personal confessions, his teaching, ank 
his art, the author has provided a brief select bibliography, 
An index is included. = 


THE FAMILY AND ITS MEMBERS. By Anna Gar-. 
lin Spencer. Cloth. 322 pages. Family Life  Series,. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Nothing is more needed today than to learn how to en- 
list all families in a crusade for improving the morale of 
the homes as institutions for character building. 

The schools are becoming more and more efficient, an: 
some churches are broadening their vision as to their re- 
sponsibility for their children’s character. The Parent-. 
Teachers Associations and School and Home Visiting: 
Workers are helping the homes through the schools, but 
there is not likely to be any institutional way to solidify 
home influence. The dependence must be largely upon: 
books like “The Family and Its Members” for spreading: 
the gospel of family morale for the salvation of America. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Brief Drawing.” By Ralph C, Ringwalt. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 

“Man and Culture.” By Clark Wissler. Price, $2.75. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“El Palacio Triste and Ganarse La Vida.” Edited by 
Medora Loomis Ray.—“Le Beau Pays de France.” By 
Josette Eugenie Spink.—‘‘Elementary French.’ By Fred 
Davis Aldrich, Irving Lysander Foster and Claude Roule. 
—‘Premiere Annee de Francais.” By Arthur Gibbon 
Bovee.—“Problems and Methods of Literary History.” 
By Andre Morize. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

“The Quare Women.” By Lucy Furman. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“Johnson.” By R. W. Chapman. Price, $1.20. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 

“These Young Rebels.” By Frances R. Sterrett. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 

“The Neighborhood in Nation Building.” By Robert 
A. Woods. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Elementary English, Intermediate, Elementary and 
Advancee Book.” By Lamont F. Hodge and Arthur 
Lee. New York, Chieago: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Secretarial Studies.’”’ By Rupert P. Sorello, John and 
Robert Gregg. Price, $1.40. New York and Chicago: Gregg 
& Company. 

“Nathan Burke.” By Mary S. Watts.—“Good Citizen-- 
ship Through Story-Telling.” By Mildred P. Forces. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum.” By- 
Claude A. Phillips. New York and London: The Century 
Company. 

“Highways and Highway Transportation.” By George. 
R. Chatburn. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Doctor Johnson.’ By A. Edward Newton. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“Children Astray.” By Saul Drucker, Maurice B. Hexter 
and Richard C. Cabot. Cambriége: Harvard University 
Press. 

“The Story of Our Literature.” By John Louis Haney.. 
Price, $1.50. New York, Chicago, Boston: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“Problem Arithmetic.” By Harry Brooks.—“Junior 
English Course.” By P. H. Deffendall. Boston: Little, 
Erown and Company. 


Oculists and_ Physicians. 

many years etore ad 

— y offered as a Domestic EBye- 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians. 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes- 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of yous 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested biti 4 
for Book of the Eye — MURINE EYE REMED 


COMPANY, Chicago, 
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SPRINGFIELD 


EDUCATION 


Our Wearing Quality is the Best 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CAN BE MADE 
OF ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES OF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


| 
| 


Samples Free 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Our Manufacturing Facilities are Unsurpassed 
Our Stock on hand is large and complete. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Beverly, Mass., has proposed ap- 
preciation of the “human element” in 
renaming the public schools. The 
mayor, Henry E. Woodbury, sug- 
gested the iollowing changes from 
nature to human nature. He recom- 
mended that the name of the Beverly 
Cove School be changed to the Wil- 
liam Woodbury School, who was the 
first settler in the Beverly Cove sec- 
tion of the city, which was in 1628; 
that the name of the Ryal Side Schooi 
be changed to the John Balch School, 
in honor of John Balch, who settled 
at Ryal Side in 1630, the Centerville 
School, to the Andrew Elliott School, 
who was the first town clerk and re- 
sided in the Centerville Section of the 
city; the Washington School, to the 
Robert Hale School, in honor of 
Robert Hale, who was the first minis- 
ter in Beverly and who provided the 
funds for the erection of the Hardie 
School; the McKay School, in honor 
of Nathaniel Dane, a prominent law- 
yer; the South School, in honor of 
Thomas Lothrop, a soldier; the Bev- 
erly Farms School, in honor of Rob- 
ert Rantoul, and the Prospect Hill 
School, in honor of John I. Baker, 
the first mayor of Beverly. 


As a result of gifts from the trus- 
tees of the Louis J. and Mary 
Horowitz Foundation, Yale Univer- 
sity has established the Thompson- 
Starrett. Foundation, on which new 
courses in building construction will 
be given under the jurisdiction of the 
Sheffield Scientific School. 


A course in “movies” has been 
added to the curriculum of the Los 
Angeles high school, to suppiy moticn 
Picture studios there with trained tal- 
ent for film production. The school 
will undertake to bridge the gap be- 
tween ordinary school and filmdom. A 

of experienced “movie” pro- 
ts has been secured to teach film 


Fargo College, Fargo, North Da- 
kota, which has been closed of late, 
will reopen in September. It is the 
Congregational College of the state. 


The Lutheran Churches will raise 
two million dollars for their schools. 


Mitchell, South Dakota, will have 
a recreation director, Miss Mary 
Nicholson, for the three public parks. 
This is exceedingly valuable. The va- 
cations must be utilized negatively 
and positively for child improvement. 

Chicago library patrons read more 
non-fiction than fiction, showing acute 
literary discrimination. 

J. R. Overturf, elected superinten- 
dent of Lodi, California, was a wide- 
awake superintendent in Nebraska 
until he entered Stanford University, 
where he recently graduated. Lodi, 
one of the best school cities of 7,000 
population in California, has the spirit 
of the Sacramento Valley, between 
Stockton and Sacramento. 

There is a righteous determination 
to exclude all high school _ stu- 
dents who carry liquor to high school 
functions. 

Berlin, N. H., always in the lead 
educationally, as completely 
equipped a high school as there is in 
the country. The auditorium seats 

Orofino, Idaho, in re-electing Su- 
perintendent O. E. Faulkner calls at- 
tention to the fact that the graduates 
of the high school in the State Uni- 
versity of Idaho rank 5.11 per cent. 
above the average in scholarship for 
students throughout the state. Mr. 
Faulkner is a native of Indiana, where 
he taught seven years before he went 
West, teaching five years in Wash- 
ington and two years in Idaho. 


_ The degree of bachelor of science: 
in education will be offered to music 
students at New York University in. 
the iuture. Credit toward this de- 
gree will be given to graduates of 
normal schools and to students in the 
New York University Summer 
School. 


Geographies with facts based on. 
1911 are not in favor with up-to-date 
teachers and superintendents. Several 
things have happened geographically: 
in the United States as well as over- 
seas in twelve years. 

University and college presidents as. 
well as professors are having a rocky 
time. A state university president has 
to face immediately the following Bill. 
of Rights drawn up by some members 
ot the faculty and not a _ few stu- 
dents :— 

1. No dismissal of a faculty mem- 
ber without a trial before a special. 
committee of the faculty. 

2. Faculty participation the- 
selection of deans. 

3. Faculty participation in the con- 
trol of the educational policies of the 
university—no creation or abolition. 
of a department without concurrence: 
of the faculty. 

4. Faculty participation through. 
department heads in budget making. 

5. Election by the faculty of a 
committee on committees at the be- 
ginning of each year which shall 
make all nominations of all other 
standing and special committees of 
the faculty for that year. 

6. An honor system for students. 

7. Election by the faculty of two 
faculty members to sit in advisory 
capacity at all board meetings. 

8 Student censorship of student 
debates and other student activities 
with faculty committees. 

9. Privilege of 2 committee from. 
All Students’ club to take part in dis- 
cussions in faculty meetings when- 
ever student interests are concerned. 
directly. 
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TEACHERS 
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AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New (ora, ¥., 229 riftn Ave, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg.  dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS 


‘2dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


Miss Mattie Pickles, eighth grade 
teacher in Clark, South Dakota, has 
also been mayor of the city, the only 
woman city mayor the state has had. 
‘She has resigned both the school posi- 
tion and the mayoralty to accept a 
school position in Springfield, S. D. 


U. of 'M., U. of M., U. of M., U. of 
M., U. of M. Five of them! 


Miss Margaret Robinson of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, as _ representative 
.of the Near East Relief Association 
in Crete, has rid the country of its 
most desperate bandit for fifteen years 
through diplomacy. 


A high school lad who was seri- 
ously hazed by his schoolmates has 
sued the town for $15,000 because no 
one of the citizens would come to his 
rescue when he pleaded for help. 


The California tragedy caused by 
the Governor's Budget will eliminate 
seventy from the faculties of the State 
‘Teachers Colleges, says State Com- 
missioner Will C. Wood. 

University of Maine, Orono, is to 
have a_ new _ half-a-million-dollar 
gymnasium. 


An amendment to the constitution 
of the Stanford University student 
body prohibiting the “ownership or 
operation of motor vehicles” by 
students who have not established a 
residence standing of a year and a 
half has been offered for a student 
vote. The campaign against the use 
of motor cars by under class men 
was conducted by the Press Club of 
the university. Objection been 
raised to the use of motor cars by the 
younger students on the ground that 
they detract from study. 


A record-breaking class of more 
than 450 will be graduated from Car- 
negie Institute of Technology this 
year. The commencement _ speakers 
will be Dr. Shailer Mathews and Dr. 
Albert Shaw. Commencement week 
was marked by the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the new $400,000 gym- 
nasium. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, is de- 
livering the Watson chair lectures on 
American history at the University 
of St. Andrews. Taking for his theme 
“Fifty Years of Growth and Change” 
he has reviewed the development of 
the United States from the time of 
the Civil War to the present. 


BME RSON 
GWollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America, 


‘pression whether as 


€t aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| THE ARLO PLAN 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Dear Mr. Cobb: 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


Please send me six of the little booklets, THE ARLO PLAN. I 
wish to give them to teachers using the books. 

CLEMATIS and ARLO are the 
fourth grades. We also use ANITA in the fifth and sixth grades. 


Signed, Mrs. J. A. Robinson, Primary Superviscr, 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cops 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


favorite books in the third and 


Durham, N. C 
ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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Wakefield, Mass., is justly 
proud of its new half-a-million-dolig 
buiiding, because it is the 
atest word in every architectural 
pedagogical detail. 


Florence M. Hale, Augusta, © state 
agent for Rural Education of Maine 
is leading the Maine Parent-Teacher 
Association to have a definite, sys. 
tematically planned program for each 
year’s work. The association should 
follow a logical plan and not consider 
hit-or-miss subjects. 


Cambridge, Mass., teachers were 
relieved and delighted when the city 
auditor discovered $75,000 
ment funds available from the State 
to the city school department so that 
each of the 400 teachers could haye 
an increase of $180. 


Helen S. Sauer, principal 

pal of 
school, Grand 
Michigan, has taught in that city 
than fifty years. ee 


Harvard Medical School with 250 
students is planning to build a dormi- 
tory for the students at a cost of 
$750,000. Less than twenty per cent. 
of the students are local. 


Skilled horsemanship is taught 
cavalry unit at the State University 
of Illinois. 

The men teachers of Malden, Mass., 
are to have an increase of $200, and 
the women teachers of $100,’ 


Otis School, Chicago, J. M. Dug- 
gan, principal, has instruction in mak- 
ing radio instruments, G. J. Cleet, in- 
Structor. It is every way successful. 


_ Mary Mininni, who won the spell- 
ing contest, Franklin County, Ohio, 
1s only twelve years old, was a nativ= 
Italian, came from Italy to America 
when seven years old, won the spell- 
ing prize over 40,000 contestants in 
spelling English words at twelve 
years of age! 


Louis H. Wetmore, formerly on 
the editorial staff of the New York 
Times, says: “The world today is 
floating on a river of doubt into the 
sea of destruction. The fundamental 
cause of world unrest is the falling 
away from dogma; it is a day of rule 
by clamor of minorities, when men 
change their philosophy with their 
neckties. The mass of the people are 
fundamentally sound, but there are too 
many who seek to arrive at sanity 
through a succession of new _ insaml- 
ties. People are seeking only the new 
and are indifferent to the eternal.” 


Five seniors of Consolidated high 
school in the far West were  SUus- 
pended for stripping a fellow student 
of all his clothes on the main street 
at noon. The youths were also cited 
to appear in a justice court, when 
charges will be preferred. The six- 
teen-year-old victim of the attack, 
which is believed to have been a haz- 
ing scheme, fled when released and 
hid beneath an automobile until 
friends threw him some clothes. 
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June 28, 1923 
Meetings te be Held 


JUNE. 
26-July 6: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
JULY. 

1-8: Consultation Conference, Na- 
tional Reform Association, Win- 
ona Lake, Ind. 

30-August 3: Annual meeting 

Home Economics Asso- 

ciation, University of Chicago. 
AUGUST. 

6-10: Superintendents’ Week, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

27-31: International Congress’ of 
High School Professors, Prague 
Csecho- -Slovakia. 

SEPTEMBER. 

6: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. C. 
A. Brodeur, Westfield, 

OCTOBER. 

15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
pany. W. C, Mepham, Merrick. 
15-290: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 
16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 
18-20: Montana State Teachers <As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Topeka, W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 

20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana State Kindergarten 
Association, Indianapolis. Mary 
Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. F. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 

25-26: Ilinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 
29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J. C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 

NOVEMBER. 

1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines, 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa Home Economics Asso- 
clation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines.. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

$-1l1: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. c. 
Denney, Conway. 


$-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E, L. Haynes, 
Methuen. 

27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. John 
Decamp, Utie ca. 

29: West Virginia Educational As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 

Parkersburg.. 

: New York State Associati of 
English Teachers, Albany. W. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 

DECEMBER. 

am: Annual Convention of the 
ennsylvania State Education As- 

sociation. Philadelphia. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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COLLEGE, PRIVATE AND HIGH SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Teachers free at this season have a good choice of late vacancies. 
Registration blanks on request ; no fee for enrollment. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 
TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
leges anc pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. serving of promotion, 

they will want you. 
437 Fifth Ave., New Terk. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. let, “Teaching as a 


38TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families. 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to Ja 000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registration, 
wher A you ‘a teacher for any de- 
s e e or yr Ww “4 a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kello 
31 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
HER 366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 


Between 
34th and 35th Streets "Ste only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 

Established 1855 Also Union Building fre. to school offic: 
Cleveland. Ohio e to school officials. 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college anc normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TEACHERS Is the one in the country 

to give you real service. 

Nineteen years the 

@ ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis, 2ump 21! the time for the 


teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 


and your board bill when you are sick? 


ro cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La _ Grippe. 
teacher. friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


4 DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
I am telling my — 


Dr. WINSHI® Savs: 


or Tails You Win’’ 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When & 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 


demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 


loss of life. _ All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 

. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon piaces the sender under no obligation) 
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